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ll) ITHIN the organization of the Massachusetts Mutual there 
is a “tie that binds” the Home Office and the Field in a very close 
relationship. We are all friendly co-workers. Ask any man or 
woman who represents the Company if this is so and you will be 
assured that this relationship is a striking characteristic of the 


institution. 


FRIENDLY ASSOCIATES 


increasing and widening prestige; a consistently progressive atti- 
tude—these are some of the other attractions that this old New 


England Company offers to the life underwriter. 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 


. Policy contracts of the finest quality; a satisfactorily low net 
cost; real service to policyholders and beneficiaries; steadily 
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Atna-izer 


The A‘tna Life Insurance Company 


Hartford 


The 


HE insuring public accepts The 4tna-izer, as 
it does the Company which he represents, as 
symbolic of intelligent and reliable insurance. The 
names and the service have become synonymous. 


This confident acceptance of the name 4tna-izer 
is invaluable to the salesmen of The &tna Life 
Insurance Company. It places the spot-light of 
public recognition, attracted by the name tna- 
izer, upon them. It gives them popularity and 
prestige which, without the name, could be built 
by them individually only by long and painstaking 
effort. 


The man who is an 4 tna-izer profits by association 
with a name already firmly established and highly 
respected. He comes into possession of a clientele 
that is immediately confident enough in him to 
seek his advise and his service. 


The “tna-izer is sought out by 
Those who are discriminating 


£5 


Connecticut 
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Detroit Draws Capacity Crowd; Sessions 


Click Off Smoothly In Spite Of Many Group 





Gatherings, Breakfasts and Other Functions 


J. Elton Bragg Proves Fine “Keynoter” Setting High Mark For Speakers To Shoot At; Convention 
Misses Leadership Of Edward A. Woods And Also Orville Thorp; Song Leaders Do Not Pull The 
Babbitt Stunts And Pep Stuff; Among Speakers To Make Hits At Early Session Were Rabbi 
Wise, W. B. Stout Of Airplane Fame And Dr. S. S. Huebner; Many Most Prominent Figures 
Of Business Are Attending Convention; Edwin W. Baker, President Of Detroit Asso- 
ciation, Welcomes Meeting 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The  thirty-ninth 
annual convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is one of 
those neat compact affairs in which there 
is an intelligent program, prominent 
speakers and attendance just about large 
enough, the number of registering in- 
surance people being about 1,500. 

There is an absence of blah and spec- 
tacle. There is no brass band in the 
lobby, in fact there couldn’t be as the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel lobby is not big 
enough for that sort of thing, and there 
is no banquet. 

The only music of the convention is 
a piano and Dave Sprague of Boston, 
and J. Fred-Lawton of Detroit are the 


entertainment entrepeneurs. Those chaps. 


who at former conventions got up and 
asked people to sing and flap their ears 
like donkeys and crow like roosters and 
other Babbitt club stunts of the small 
towns, are absent. 


Convention Clicks Smoothly in Spite 

of Many Functions 

The main convention. started on time 
and the: sessions finished on time and 
there were a lot of other meetings, too, 
the big idea being to give everybody 
their money’s worth. 

Newspaper reporters were running 
around in. circles trying to cover break- 
lasts of million dollar writers, trust com- 
pany exhibits, meetings of trustees and 
exectitive committees, conferences about 
the American College of Life Under- 
Writers, company luncheons, one-day ses- 
sions and dinners. 

The hotel itself presented the usual 
Spectacle as found at these big conven- 


Hons f people sitting around all day 
= ‘ for their rooms, despite the fact 
that th 


ey had reservations and a hand 
ul of elevators stopping to take on or 
‘mpty hordes of people. 


Som of the officers of the National 
Association found themselves with 
rooms n the twenty-seventh floor and 
on all of ten to fifteen minutes just 
“tha fo them. And yet despite the 

‘nd bustle Detroit is not a noisy 
town. : 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Several big skyscrapers are being 
erected here, but they do not seem to 
make any noise in doing it. 

There are more automobiles here to 
the block than in any town in the coun- 
try and it is easier to walk many places 
than to ride. 

The convention program today was 
well balanced and wound up with the 
biggest hit of the session in the talk 
of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue, New York, who has invested 
every cent of his savings in life insur- 
ance, who put his entire 
insurance, and wants life 
measure up to the trust. 

Rabbi Wise and W. 
Make Hits 


His statement that people leave to 
God the care of their dependents in- 
stead of providing for them by life in- 
surance, was roundly applauded and 
when he shook his finger at the con- 
vention and said that it was the agents 
of the country whom the people of the 
country entrusted with their savings, and 
he thought the agent should be repre- 
sented on the boards of directors of the 
companies the crowd 
raised the this ova- 
tion Dr. Wise was given a tea in the 
rooms of President 


trust in life 
insurance to 


B. Stout 


they represent, 


roof. Following 
Myrick and met 
many of the leaders of the convention. 

Another big hit of the convention was 
made by William B. Stout, the Ford air- 
plane manufacturer. His statement that 
riding in the air was safer than riding 
on land with facts and figures to prove 
it made a deep impression on the dele- 
gates. 

Mr. Stout is in demand at insurance 
conventions because of the hit he made 
at the banquet of the Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Sales Congress. 
combined humor with facts. 


His address 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters made 
another of those dollars and cents ad- 
dresses which life underwriters find so 
valuable, and he is one of the few men 
in the business who can repeat endlessly 
before the same audiences and always 


deliver the goods. The wise life under- 
writer takes his address home after the 
insurance papers print it and studies it 
carefully. 

Dr. Huebner is doing more to dictate 
life insurance selling trends than prob- 
ably anybody in the country. 
tige at insurance conventions is simply 
enormous and today he went over just 
as°he always does, which could not be 
better. 


His pres- 


Bragg the “Keynoter” 


Another of the good talks today was 
that of the program chairman, James 
Elton Bragg, general agent of the Union 
Central Life, Philadelphia. He told the 
theme of the convention and how the 
speakers hooked up to it. His talk was 
so masterly that when he finished one 
of the association officers said: 

“His genius at program making and 
his conception thereof is like that of the 
late Edward A. Woods. Sometimes the 
convention did not live up to the Woods 
program, but he always gave the speak- 
ers a high mark to shoot at. Bragg has 
done the same thing and it is up to the 
speakers to match up with the program.” 

The theme of the present convention 
of the National Association is a long one: 

“Leading the public to appreciate the 
proper place of life insurance in the 
economy of the home, the protection of 
business interests, the conservation of 
the estate, the completion of investment 
plans, and the welfare of the nation.” 

The task of .the insurance agent, Mr. 
3ragg said, is to maintain the present 
good will toward life insurance. To en- 
hance that good will and appreciation 
and to educate the public in the extent 
to which life insurance may be a prac- 
tical instrument for good in all the va- 
rious phases indicated in the theme. 

The convention was welcomed by Fd- 
win W. Baker, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters of Detroit, and 
he was followed by Julian F. Myrick in 
his annual address as president. 


Association 


Mr. Myrick briefly reviewed the in- 
teresting events of the year which had 


a significance to members of the Na- 
tional Association. He paid particular 
praise to the California Association for 
the way that the Bank of Italy situa- 
tion was handled there although he did 
not mention the Bank of Italy by name. 

He concluded his address by recom- 
mending the state 
ciations throughout the country so that 
there would be organizations ready to 
go to battle if the interests of life in- 
surance are imperiled by legislatures or 
state insurance departments. 

Miss Two Leaders 

No one who has attended conventions 
of the National Association could help 
but miss two figures prominent in the 
conventions for years, the late Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh, and Orville 
Thorp, of Dallas, the latter Texas gen- 
eral agent of the Kansas City Life. 

Edward A. Woods was the most 
prominent figure at National Association 
conventions for years, and a frequent 


formation of asso- 


speaker and always one who made valu- 
able the proceedings. 
Thus it was fitting that each should be 
made the subject of an address of a me- 
morial nature. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia, handled the 
Woods memorial talk and J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, of the Aetna Life, Denver, the 
Orville Thorp tribute. At the conclu- 
sion of both talks there were standing 


contribution to 


appreciations in memory of these two 
noted life insurance leaders. 
Dr. Huebner Talks Over Radio 

Tonight at 7:30 o'clock, Dr. S. S. 
Huebner made a talk on life insurance 
over the radio. There was also a re- 
the hotel. The attendance 
was higher than expectations as for a 
time the Detroit people thought it would 
not be one of the most largely attended 
conventions. 

The ballroom of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel is not the largest auditorium in 
which the National Association has met 
and it was just large enough for the 
attendees. 


of the seats were filled. 


ception in 


At the opening session most 
In the after- 
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noon there was an overflow to the bal- 
cony. 

Many of the most prominent men in 
the business are here including a large 
delegation of New York City general 
agents. 


At the session today the prominent 
men of the Association in the audience 
sat listening carefully to the proceedings 
but did not take part in it with the ex- 
ception of President Myrick. There 
were no floor discussions. 


National Convention Program As Seen 
By Chairman Of Its Building Committee 


James Elton Bragg Tells Life Insurance Producers How To 
Apply Theme Of Detroit Meeting To Their Every Day 
Working Schedule; To Their Personal Benefit; To The 
Greatest Service To Clients; And To Monumental Insti- 
tution Of Life Insurance As A Whole 


Detroit, Sept. 12—James Elton Bragg, 
chairman of the program committee, ex- 
plained the theme of the convention in 
an illuminative talk at the convention 
Wednesday afternoon. The theme was as 
follows: “Leading the Public to Appre- 
ciate the Proper Place of Life Insurance 
in the Economy of the Home, the Pro- 
duction of Business. Interests, the Con- 
servation of the Estate, the Completion 
of Investment Plans and the Welfare ot 
the Nation.” 

He said: 

In developing this theme we could not 
arrange our addresses in logical order be- 
cause, first, we desired to assign to each 
speaker that particular time which best 
suited his convenience, second, we had 
to fit several addresses of varying length 
into sessions covering certain definite 
hours, and third, we wished for the pur- 
poses of emphasis to vary the tone effect 
of our program as it progressed through 
each particular session. 

It is our hope, however, that each one 
of you will carry back to his work in the 
field and to his activity in his local asso- 
ciation, a well-organized outline of the 
thought content of our program. And 
to this end I shall now sketch briefly the 
logical outline which your committee fol- 
lowed in developing the convention theme. 
Moreover, in order to emphasize the unity 
of all the parts of our program, I shall 
come before you again from time to time 
and fit into this general outline the vari- 
ous addresses as they are delivered. 

Our theme suggests two leading ques- 
tions: 

The Objectives 

Ist. What means shall we employ in 
leading the public to appreciate the nature 
and uses of life insurance? 

2nd. What good results will flow from 
our success in the employment of these 
means to this end? 

In constructing our program, we have 
postulated that the public will be led to 
appreciate the nature and uses of life in- 
surance through the action and _ inter- 
action of two major forces, first, a corps 
of trained underwriters who are moti- 
vated by the professional ideal, and sec- 
ond, a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tional advertising conducted on behalf of 
the institution of life insurance co-opera- 
tively by our companies and by this corps 
of trained underwriters. 

It is our hypothesis that through the 
action and interaction of these two forces 
in leading the public to appreciate what 
life insurance is and does, we shall con- 
tribute to the solution of three large 
problems which are faced today by the 
institution of life insurance. 

First, how can we increase the annual 
amount of our new business, viewing such 
an increase both horizonrally and vertic- 
ally—that is, how can we insure more 
lives and’ how can we increase the amount 
of life insurance carried per life? 

Second, how can we conserve the life 
insurance which we already have in force, 
and how shall we insure in advance the 
conservation of the new business which 
we hope to create? 

Third, how can we protect the life in- 


surance which is now in force and which 
we hope to create againsr harmful legisla- 
tion and unwarranted taxation? 

We feel that in discussing these prob- 
lems and the means to their solution, we 
are not only considering our own selfish 
interests as individual underwriters, as 
companies and as an institutional group, 
but that primarily we are seeking the op- 
portunity to render a larger and larger 
measure of humanitarian, economic, and 
sociological service to the nation. 

Every person lives in two mutually in- 











Wm. Shewell \Ellis 
JAMES ELTON BRAGG 


clusive worlds, the world of “I do” and 
the world of “I am.” But like the two 
aspects of individual behavior, the mental 
and the physical, these two worlds of “TI 
do” and “I am” are interdependent,—each 
one constantly conditioning and modify- 
ing the other. “Being” is the thing of 
first importance—not merely life, but liv- 
ing and feeling and thinking. Experience 
is the next thing,—not merely observing 
or hearing or reading,—but “doing.” The 
world of “I do” is a projection into deeds 
of the world of “I am.” On the con- 
trary, the world of “I am” is molded as 
1 go through the years by my failures and 
achievements in the world of “I do.” In 
time, my very nature becomes a reflex of 
that which I have done. My acts have 
left their marks upon my face and their 
etchings upon my character. And so it 
is difficult to discuss these two worlds 
separately in pure form. You will find 
them intermingled in the development of 
our theme. 

But let us begin with the world of “I 
do,” the world of technic, of adapting 
means to ends, of objective achievement. 
We can divide this subject into three 
parts: (1) professional service to the in- 
sured and beneficiary, (2) salesmanship, 
the marketing of that service, and (3) 
the executive and administrative phases 
of the underwriter’s work. 


Analyzing Professional Service 
Professional service to your client and 


his Beneficiaries embodies the answers to 
four main questions: 

(1) Does your client need life insur- 
ance? (2) If so, how much life insur- 
ance does he need? (3) Which form of 
life insurance is best adapted to his needs 
and to his capacity to pay premiums? 
(4) Of the amount and kind of life in- 
surance which he needs how much can 
he reasonably expect to carry? (5) How 
can his old policies and his new insurance 
be co-ordinated into a unified plan, to the 
end that his life insurance estate may be 
safeguarded and its proceeds managed in 
such a way that it will serve the purposes 
for which it is needed and intended? 

My statement implies that if your client 
does not need life insurance or cannot 
pay for it, he is not a prospect for new 
policies and that you will keep the faith 
with your professional ideal by refraining 
from the use of “high pressure” efforts to 
sell him more life insurance. 

The method whereby you would find 
angwers to these four questions would 
include: 

First, A survey and analysis of the 
client’s situation in all his personal and 
financial relationships in life; his indiv- 
ual relation to his own ambitions, objec- 
tives, plans, and interests; his relations 
to his family, to his business or vocation, 
to the general estate which he had al- 
ready created. 

And then, out of the nabilities, respon- 
sibilities, and interests which these rela- 
tionships create in life for your client you 
would find his specific needs for life in- 
surance. I use the words “needs” in the 
broad sense, embodying “wants.” From 
your study of the man himself in the 
midst of his activities you would deter- 
mine his capacity to pay premiums. Your 
next step would be to organize the plan 
of life insurance for him. This step 
would involve two processes; the creation 
of his life insurance estate through the 
adaptation of his old and the indicated 
new policies to his needs and purse—and 
the establishment of an agency for the 
conservation and management of his pol- 
icy proceeds. 

These two processes—the creation and 
the management of the fife insurance 
estate are interdependent; each must be 
cce-ordinated with the wther—and both 
must be adapted to the client’s needs. 

This brief discussior: of professional 
life underwriting implies that you could 
not serve your client efficiently in the cre- 
ation of his life insurance, even granting 
that it were your earnest desire to be con- 
trolled in your work only by his interests, 
unless you had a broad knowledge of life 
and its problems—human nature and its 
interests—life insurance in its variations 
—and the application of life insurance to 
specific needs. And it is this last factor 
“the application of life insurance to spe- 
cific needs,” which forms the general sub- 
ject of several of the addresses in our 
program. Let us read the titles of these 
addresses,—“The Value of Life Insurance 
to the Policyholder Himself,” “The Prop- 
er Place of Life Insurance in the Econ- 
omy of the Home,” “Life Insurance for 
the Protection of Business Interests.” 

If we could have covered in our pro- 
gram, a broader survey of the application 
of life insurance to each major problem 


in our client’s situation, we should hay: 
included a special address on “Life In 
surance as a Self-Completing Sinking 
Fund to Absorb Depreciation and Shrink 
age” in the general estate of the client, 
and another covering “Life Insurance for 
Bequests,—Charitable, Philanthropic, etc.” 
However, these subjects will be referre: 
to in the address, “Methods of Consery- 
ing and Managing the Proceeds of Life 
Insurance Policies.” 

This particular address affords our 
transition to the second phase of profes- 
sional service in life underwriting—the 
conservation and management of the life 
insurance estate. 

The mere creation of the life insurance 
estate through the organization into a plan 
of several life insurance policies, does not 
assure your client that the proceeds of 
this estate when it matures will be in- 
vested safely and managed wisely to the 
end that the estate shall serve the pur- 
poses for which it was needed and in- 
tended. 

Hence, if you would render a complete 
service to your client, you must have a 
thorough knowledge of the application to 
your client’s needs of the two chief agen- 
cies whereby the proceeds of life insur- 
ance may be safeguarded and managed: 
(1) trust companies and (2) life insur- 
ance companies through the income de- 
vices embodied in their policies. 

Our program includes two addresses on 
this subject—the first by an eminent 
banker who will discuss “The Place of 
the Trust Company in the plans of the 
Life Underwriter,”—and the second by 
an experienced underwriter and member 
of the bar, who will present a critical 
study of “Methods of Conserving and 
Managing the Proceeds of Life Insurance 
Policies.” 

These two addresses covering the prob- 
lem of carrying the life insurance estate 
into action after the policies shall have 
matured, dovetail with the other ad- 
dresses, previously mentioned, covering 
the place of life insurance in the personal 
plans of the individual policyholder, in 
the economy of the home, and in the pro- 
tection of business interests. And _ all 
these addresses form a unity in our de- 
velopment of our concept of professional 
life underwriting. 

And now, recalling our general outline. 
we take up the second part of our dis- 
cussion of The Underwriter’s work— 
salesmanship. We must be able not only 
to render efficient service to our client, 
but also to lead him to want our service. 

Therefore, we have included in our pro- 
gram four addresses covering enlightened 
selling methods—methods which harmo- 
nize with our ideal of professional serv- 
ice—methods which will aid us in our 
aim to lead the public to appreciate the 
specific uses of life insurance. Three of 
these addresses will be delivered by emi- 
nent members of the million-dollar round 
table. The other address—which bears 
the intriguing title, “Oats,” will be pre- 
sented by an underwriter from Buffalo 
who disguises a great salesman under the 
rather obscure title of “general agent.” 

Executive Aspects of Underwriter 

And now we come to the third part ot 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Life Insurance Now Greatest Of 
Fiduciary Trusts Says President Myrick 


In Reviewing Association Activities 


Sees Institutional Advertising Of Life Insurance As Certain To Be Important Factor Of Future; Pays 
Tribute To Great Work Of Late Presidents Edward A. Woods And Orville Thorp; Responsibilities 


Of Association To Be Increased; Need To Watch Twisting Activities With 
Increasing Age Of Policies 


Of Sectional Officers 


Institutional advertising of life insur- 
ance will be an accepted practice of the 
future and the wonder will be that it 
was not resorted to sooner, was the opin- 
ion of Julian S. Myrick in his address 
as president of the National Association. 
“It seems to me that some progress has 
been made during the past year toward 
bringing about institutional advertising,” 
said Mr. Myrick. “Great progress has 
been made in Canada. Much co-opera- 
tive advertising has been done by vari- 
ous local associations also. A_ special 
committee of the Life Agency Officers 
has been studying the situation and I 
venture to predict that before many 
years the companies will see the neces- 
sity of institutional advertising, not so 
much to increase the sale of new busi- 
ness but to give the insuring public a 
better conception of the idea and back- 
ground of the institution of life insur- 
ance. A committee of your association 
has been co-operating with the. Life 
Agency Officers to the fullest extent and 
we would urge the officers and members 
oi the local associations to support this 
progressive movement. 


A Great Fiduciary Trust 

“There are so many angles to the busi- 
ness which—if only the public were bet- 
ter informed and had a better knowledge 
and understanding of them—would work 
out for the improvement of our entire 
organization,” continued Mr. Myrick. 
“A large volume of new business would 
automatically follow education of the 
public in life insurance, but this latter 
consideration should certainly not be the 
prime reason for institutional advertising. 
It is my belief that when institutional 
advertising has finally been gone into 
the wonder will be, after a reasonable 
length of time and experience with it, 
that it had not’ been resorted to sooner. 

“It seems to me that the life under- 
Writers of the country have a great pub- 
lic obligation, as well as a great respon- 
‘ibility to perform, in representing the 
institution of life insurance This insti- 
tution is one of the greatest: fiduciary 
trusts in the world, its assets being in- 
vested in all of the fundamental activi- 
ties for the safeguarding and develop- 
ment of the country, such as: Loans on 
Bonds and Mortgages, Railroad Securi- 
ties, Public Utilities, Government Secuti- 
ties, Municipal Securities ; and these in- 
Vestments protect the home, the busi- 
ness and our old age. Ours is a most 
conservative business and should always 
€ so treated by all connected with it.” 

Tributes to Woods and Thorp 
President. Myrick paid the following 
inbute to Edward A. Woods and Or- 
ville Thorp, former presidents. of the 
‘ational Association who died since the 
Convention last year: 

“Edward A. Woods’ influence upon 
the life insurance business in his day 
generation was second to no one’s 
‘ 1 promoting its effectiveness. His was 
: Testless and progressive mind that 
‘orked endlessly for the cause in which 
€ was enlisted, and he contributed un- 


sparingly of his time and mentality not 
only toward the promotion of his own 
agency and company but toward the pro- 
motion of the institution which we all 
serve. There is no honor which we 
could render to his memory which would 
be too large; his place will be impos- 
sible to fill. 

“Orville Thorp was one of the stal- 
warts, who gave long and devoted serv- 
ice to your association. Like the other 
ex-presidents who have been privileged 
to serve you, he kept your association 


Blank & Stoller 
. MYRICK 


JULIAN §S 


on the high plane upon which it has al- 
ways been maintained. 

“We owe it to these two men to carry 
on and, in respect to their memory, to 
make the Association even greater.” 
Increased Duties for Sectional Officers 


Larger responsibilities and greater 
activity for the sectional officers of the 
National Association will be the plan of 
the future, said President Myrick and on 
this subject he said: 

“The board of trustees has decided to 
abandon the idea of having assistants to 
the president because few functioned 
properly. It has been thought best in- 
stead to assign a certain territory to 
each officer and trustee, for which they 
will be responsible, and to keep in con- 
tact with each local association through 
the executive committeeman of each as- 
sociation. We believe this idea of or- 
ganization will place a greater responsi- 
bility upon all of your elective officers 
and that it will give them definite spheres 
of influence to work upon, as it will 
bring into your governing committee a 
better knowledge of conditions and re- 
quirements in the various sections and 
give them a better basis for making de- 
cisions. It will also give us an oppor- 





tunity to judge the ability of each offi- 
cer and trustee by the accomplishment 
and progress made in the section over 
which he presides. I believe this plan 
is subject to further development and 
will serve to-strengthen both local and 
national associations. 


Twisting a Growing Evil 

“Twisting is a growing evil,” said 
President Myrick, “and as the amount 
of insurance in force increases in amount 
and age the temptation on the part of 
agents, councillors, life insurance experts 
(representing no company but the pub- 
lic) becomes very great. The local as- 
sociations can control this condition to a 
certain extent, but unless they are backed 
up by the companies themselves and by 
the insurance commissioners, the insur- 
ing public is not properly protected. 

“Your president most enthusiastically 
commends the action of those compa- 
nies which have incorporated in their 
application forms a question in sub- 
stance similar to that which appears on 
the application of one of the large com- 
panies domiciled in the East, which 
reads: ‘Is any ordinary or industrial in- 
surance in this or any other company to 
be discontinued if policy now applied for 
is issued? Give full particulars.’ 

“The agent has accepted a responsi- 
bility of service to the insured when he 
receives his first year’s commission and 
the insured should never be called upon 
to pay another acquisition cost for the 
same amount of insurance in the same 
or any other company. If agents, local 
associations, companies and insurance 
commissioners will do their full share 
toward reducing this evil practice, the 
business will be properly conserved and 
the cost of insurance greatly reduced.” 

Continuing President Myrick said: 

“Every agent should, to the very larg- 
est possible extent, defend the sales of 
every other agent and so build up in the 
insured’s mind a sense of security in 
the institution of life insurance. He 
should make a new sale in this way and 
apply the existing insurance to any 
change in needs which may have oc- 
curred since the original sale was made. 

“The question of conservation of 
health is well handled by most compa- 
nies but the agents can be of great as- 
sistance in urging examinations upon 
their clients at least once a year. This 
will mean that the agents will get in- 
creased insurance in about 30% of the 
policyholders so examined, and it will 
also help to reduce both mortality and 
the cost of insurance. 

“A vast amount of work can be done 
by local life underwriters associations in 
the matter of taxation. In 1926 policy- 
holders were taxed approximately $76,- 
494,067 more than it cost to maintain all 
of the insurance departments in the va- 
rious states, and this amount did not in- 
clude the taxes levied by the Federal 
Government. State insurance depart- 
ments should primarily be considered a 
service organization rather than a 
means of revenue and double taxation. 


Co-operation with your local chamber of 
commerce will help correct this situa- 
tion. 

“ c 

I recommend very strongly the for- 
mation of state associations so that you 
may have an organization to give or- 
ganized expression of proposed and ex- 
isting legislation in your respective 
states. There are many state associa- 
tions already organized, which have ren- 
dered and are rendering great service 
for the protection of the business and 
the insuring public against unwise and 
unnecessary laws. Such associations ex- 
ert a restraining influence on excessive 
taxation.” 
Praise for Trust Company Co-operation 

President Myrick said the business 
owed a debt of gratitude to the banks 
and trust companies for the amount of 
advertising of life insurance that has 
been done by the financial institutions. 

Referring to the agency situation that 
developed in California last winter Pres- 
ident Myrick said: 

“T would like to take this occasion to 
express my appreciation and gratitude 
to the local underwriters’ associations in 
California for the intelligent le adership 
they exercised in handling the situation 
which developed in that state last 
winter. 
“As a result of this leadership they 
have organized a strong state associa- 
tion. The companies have almost unani- 
mously backed them up, valuable aid be- 
ing rendered by Mr. Hull, your manag- 
ing director and general counsel. 
Straight thinking and common sense by 
every one concerned on this occasion 
helped save what looked to be a danger- 
ous situation.” 


Insurance College a Reality 


“The American College of Life Under- 
writers is no longer a brilliant dream in 
the minds of a small but _ progressive 
group of association leaders,” said Pres- 
ident Myrick. “Indeed, the first exam- 
inations were recently held, with results 
that assure its constantly increasing 
sphere of professional development. 
While the institution was born within 
the ranks of the association, its officers, 
or at least many of them, being staunch 
association. members, the college now 
stands upon its own feet. And while the 
association will always feel a commend- 
able pride in sponsoring the movement, 
in order to permit it to have a wider 
field of influence and to give it the in- 
dependence of a scholastic entity, the 
college and the association are now re- 
lated only by the bonds of sympathetic 
objectives and aspirations. In years to 
come, the college is destined to be one 
of the most important and influential 
factors of the life insurance fraternity. 

“We wish to recognize the valuable 
services rendered to the life insurance 
business by the various insurance jour- 
nals and it is pleasing to note that, with 
the progress of the years, they become 
more and more constructive and effective 
in building up the morale of the busi- 
ness and are, therefore, making a dis- 
tinct contribution to our progress and 
development.” 
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New Social Activities Of Life Underwriter 





Eloquently Pictured By Roger B. Hull 


American Big Business Will Present New “Bill Of Rights” to World; New Relationships In Industry 
Demand That Every Worker Become Quality Conscious; “Volumnitis” Has Undermined Health Of 
Business Structure; Business Of Future Will Think In Terms Of Human Beings And Human 
Happiness; Sees Business Emerging From Old Order Of Selfish Individualism; Would Have 
Life Underwriters Enlist Under Banner Of National Association Like Men “Join The 
Colors” Of The Army 


An eloquent and vivid picture of the 
part the life underwriter of the future 
will play in the industrial organization 
of the country and the importance of 
preparation of the life insurance agent 
for these responsibilities, was made by 
Major Roger B. Hull, managing director 
and general counsel of the National As- 
sociation, in his address before the con- 
vention. Major Hull had completed his 
first year with the association and he 
expressed pleasure and gratification be- 
cause of the relationships growing out of 
his work. Discussing the “New Indus- 
trial Citizenship,” he said: 


As I conceive the situation, the ideal 
which the American life underwriter 
must hold up for himself in this day 
and age is so much bigger and broader 
than the mere conception of his own 
specialized activity, that it cannot be 
confined in any phrase which connotes 
only the business of life underwriting. 
Life underwriting must take its place in 
the forefront of the important vocational 
and professional pursuits. It has stood 
too long in a rather inglorious  back- 
ground. It must take,—and we might as 
well admit that it has not yet taken—the 
place as a vocation which life insurance 
itself has taken in the classification of 
business enterprise. And if it takes that, 
its proper place, then we demonstrate 
that the modern underwriter must be the 
citizen underwriter, at the same time 
that we establish that there has come 
into our present day economic life the 
necessity for a new citizenship in busi- 
ness. 

America is going to give to the world 
its next great bill of rights, and it is 
going to come from big business. The 
thousands of life underwriters in this 
country are going to make a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the formulation 
of that creed. 

sig business and large aggregations of 
capital in industry are no longer going 
to be merely subjects of prejudice and 
indictment. They are going to set the 
pace for a new code of business integ- 
rity and fair dealing. Industrial leaders 
are beginning to recognize their need 
for a lifting purpose greater than the 
struggle of materialism. 

New Social and Moral Consciousness 


The first article in this new creed is 
going to be a social and moral conscious- 
ness. During the past ten years we have 
been busy developing the idea of team- 
work among the members of a separate 
and particular business group, promoting 
a prosperity solely for the members of 
that group. The next ten years are go- 
ing to see, in my opinion, another em- 
phasis, upon the development of a new 
co-operation—one in which there be- 
comes paramount the inter-relationship 


and interdependence of all businesses, 
indeed, of all the constituents of society, 
down to the individual make-up of each 
community. Business is going to realize 
more and more, as Mr. Parker told some 
of us in Washington a few weeks ago, 
that its opportunities lie not in the im- 
mediate profits of its own prosperity, but 
in the welfare and happiness of all those 
from whom it buys, those to whom it 
sells, and those whom it employs. 

There will shortly come a startling 
realization of the essential relationship 
of industry to the community which it 
serves and from which it takes its living. 
It will be realized first of all through 





Marceau Studios 


ROGER B. HULL 

an increasing application to the field of 
business of the customary standards of 
the community at large, such as honesty, 
fair dealing and the obligation to serv- 
ice. 

There is going to be a new emphasis 
upon right living as the basis of correct 
business judgment. Perhaps it was the 
war which crystalized certain moral 
forces, or which at least began to make 
this country impatient with the loose 
morality and the tainted, twisted motives 
which had characterized too great a por- 
tion of the American industrial struc- 
ture. A voice like that of John D. Rock- 
efeller, Jr., when he calls aloud for lead- 
ers in business, “With trained minds, 
vision and unquestioned integrity,” when 
he yearns for a re-establishment in busi- 
ness, of “obedience to law, clean living 
and singleness of purpose,” is no longer 
the voice of one crying in the wilder- 


ness. There is going to be a new em- 
pnasis upon some ot tne so-calied homely 
virtues, which have been the strength of 
American life. As a New York banker 
wrote the other dav, “The captains of the 
iuture must face their tasks equipped 
with a moral and religious as well as a 
secular training. Our country cannot 
survive materially unless it is preserved 
spiritually.” And the significance of that 
utterance lay not only in its philosophy, 
but in the fact that it came from one ot 
the leaders of the so-called money-mar- 
ket of the world. 

The manner in which the profession 
of business emerges ethically from the 
old order of selfish individualism, is go- 
ing to be, in the coming generation the 
surest test of the deservedness of its 
past success and of the continuance of its 
prosperity. 

The social responsibility of the busi- 
ness man is inescapable, and as that re- 
sponsibility is more and more assumed, 
tnen business will constructively concern 
itself with such things as:legislation and 
with law enforcement, and with those 
problems which relate to labor and to the 
public and to social service. The tech- 
nique of trade association management 
will then no longer be a sufficient expres- 
sion, for any particular group, of the new 
social consciousness. The community 
will then serve as the proving ground 
for these new economic forces. indeed, 
the world will be the workshop for these 
new forces in business, for industry is 
fast reaching the point where its leaders 
must think in terms of their relationship 
to the broader field of world conditions. 


New Leadership for Business 


This has already begun to manifest it- 
sclf. From many quarters comes the 
statement that leadership in community 
affairs and civic and national activity is 
being shifted to the shoulders of the 
business man. There is already an in- 
creasing recognition of the responsibility 
which the industrial leader owes to so- 
ciety and which he must inevitably dis- 
charge, especially because of his control 
over capital, credit and employment. 
There is .a present tendency in this 
country to look for its most effective 
leaders among its commercial and indus- 
trial, rather than its political statesmen. 

We are trying more and more in busi- 
ness to think in terms of human beings 
and human happiness. We are realizing 
that our civilization has been too essen- 
tially materialistic. The idea of trustee- 
ship in business is more and more en- 
gaging our consideration. There looms 
up in America more clearly every day a 
new relationship in industry, and a new 
form of social organization in which 
business is going to assume and discharge 
new responsibilities. 

Thus it has come about that there is a 
vast difference between the motives 
which animate and actuate business man- 
agement today as compared with only a 


quarter of a century ago. The past has 
been an era of super-power and of con- 
centration in industry, trade and finance. 
And it has been anathema to the public 
and to both state and national legisla- 
tures. But the essence of big business 
today and for tomorrow is going to be 
its essential relation to public service 
and to the good citizenship of the na- 
tion. 

These are the factors which are going 
to create and inspire the new business 
leadership in America. Giving heed to 
warn out measurements of the past will 
not help the modern life underwriter to 
take his place in that leadership. 

And the first way in which business is 
going to set itself in its proper place as 
a public servant, is going to be the pro- 
motion of public understanding of its 
methods and its aims. Industrial leaders 
have slowly but surely come to a re- 
alization that a continuation of their suc- 
cess and the improvement of their serv- 
ice depends upon public understanding. 
Prejudice is born of ignorance and will 
disappear when the facts and economic 
principles governing industry are under- 
stood. A knowledge of the truth by the 
people will confuse the demagogues, as 
nothing else can do. Unjust burdens 
upon industry, repressive and unduly re- 
strictive regulation, the menace of inter- 
ference or even confiscation through gov- 
ernment competition,. the taking over of 
business by the government to be run 
according to the notions of an industri- 
ally ignorant and socially blind coterie 
of politicians, all of these things will 
disappear when and if only the public 
can be made to realize what must be 
their own injury through such processes. 
in the way of lessened helpfulness, and 
increased cost. 

Bruce Barton has said, in a_ recent 
magazine article, and I cannot believe 
that his philosophy is solely inspired, by 
the self-interest of his own profession, 
that our industrial structure is exposing 
itself to suspicion, hatred and attack, by 
failing to make its intricate processes 
understood by the great mass of people. 
“Any industry,” says Mr. Barton, “whic 
sits supinely by and allows itself to be 
advertised and represented by stock 
salesmen, by politicians hungry for the 
front page, by district attorneys who 
want to be governors, has no right to 
complain if the people condemn what 
they never have been taught to under 
stand.” : 

Knowing the facts and the detrimental 

i sts which 
consequences to the public of act 
result from a lack of understanding, an 
industry would fail miserably, if '! shoule 
neglect to employ every fair means to 
offset misrepresentation by know! dge, to 
replace ignorance with understanding. 

Need For Co-Operative Advertising 
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And here I want to express a | ~ 
opinion. As I view the situation, 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Million Dollar Round Table Group To 
Have Permanent Organization of Big Fellows 


Two Dozen Big Writers Decide to Form Regular Association; 
Paul F. Clark Introduces the Stars Who Make Occasion 
An Experience Meeting Much to Interest of All; Theodore 
Riehle Makes Hit; Other New Yorkers Faking Part Were 
Graham C. Wells, Gerald A. Eubank and Fred Goldstadt 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The big writers of 
the country have formed an organization 
of their own, doing so today at the Mil- 
lion-Dollar Round Table Conference held 
at the Book-Cadillac, with Paul F. Clark 
presiding at the session which was an 
experience meeting. An _ organization 
committee was appointed with George E. 
Lackey, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Oklahoma City, chairman; other mem- 
bers being William M. Duff, Edward A. 
Woods Agency, Equitable, and Earl G. 
Manning, John Hancock, Boston. Among 
the two dozen leading producers of the 
United States who attended the Round 
Table session were Graham C. Wells, 
Theodore M. Riehle, Gerald A. Eubank, 
and Fred Goldstadt, New York. 

Matt J. Donnelly, New Castle, Pa., 
leader of the Equitable Society, told how 
he had placed a number of policies on a 
man for whom he had gotten a job when 
the latter was young. He turned out to 
be successful and as his income increased 
so did the number of policies which he 
carried. Mr. Donnelly said he had got- 
ten jobs for dozens of young fellows and 
followed them up. Mr. 
Donnelly said: 


Continuing, 


“The agent who is doing things for 
other people will find that other people 
will do things for him. The agent who 
opens his mind to suggestions and his 
ears to suggestions when he hears them, 
can always be learning something of ad- 
vantage. Only last week at the Equi- 
table conference in Montreal I heard a 
statement which was worth going to the 
convention just to hear. That was a 
suggestion of Second Vice-President AI- 
bert G. Borden of the Equitable as fol- 
lows: 

“Do not ask your dollars where they 
went. Tell them where they go.’” 

William M. Duff, Pittsburgh, said that 
one of the most successful cases which 
he had had in his experience was when 
he found a prospect who was worried 
about his physical condition when there 
teally was nothing the matter with him, 
a was disclosed by a physical examina- 
tion. He started calling Duff up every 
(ay to find whether the company had 
Passed him or not and learning that he 
Was going to New York, Mr. Duff asked 
him t) go into the Equitable office and 
lay a personal call upon one of the med- 
eal officers where he was given another 
fxamination. Mr. Duff had made the 
Statement to him that when the Society 
accepted a big risk on a man over fifty 
meant that in the opinion of the med- 
ical division this man had many years 
ot life before him. The company having 
much t stake, it would not accept such 
‘risk if all were not well. It was, there- 
‘ore, a great satisfaction for a man over 
atty to know he could get a very large 
line, which explained why the prospect 
kept calling up. Later, when the Society 
d its limits and the client found 
get more, he was only too glad 
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The next speaker was Leo Thomas, 
who placed the $15,000,000 of insurance 
on the lives of the Book brothers of 
Detroit, described by Chairman Clark as 
probably the country’s largest business or 
partnership insurance risk. Despite his 
tremendous success as an agent, Thomas 
said he had temporarily retired from 
life insurance and was promoting an in- 
dustrial enterprise. 

“T was fed up on insurance,” he said, 
“but you know sometimes we come back 
and I may try another fling at it.” 

Riehle’s Talk Impresses 

Theodore Riehle’s talk made such an 
impression on the conference that he was 
asked if he would not make it to the 
main convention. Riehle started his talk 
by telling how he had gone all the way 
to Amsterdam, Holland, to sell a pros- 
pect and he gave a description of the 
sale. He then discussed some statements 
which had been made by prominent in- 
surance men to the effect that they did 
not believe in going into any details rel- 
ative to future costs of their insurance. 
Mr. Riehle disagreed with them emphat- 
ically. He did not think the average busi- 
ness man wanted to buy insurance un- 
less he knew what he was buying and 
the clearer conception he had of the 
cost the better. He was a firm believer 
in presentation of ledger 
Continuing, he said: 

“We have a system whereby J figure 
out for ten years the actual cost of in- 
surance, assuming that the client will 
survive the insurance period.” 

Mr. Riehle, in telling of a $500,000 
case he recently closed on a man aged 
forty-eight, said: “I showed him that in 
event of a survival it would only cost 
him $44,000 or $4,400 a year for this pro- 
tection. If he does not survive the ten 
year period but dies in the first year, it 
would mean for the estate a 5,000% gain 
on the investment. This is language that 
the client can understand, even if it does 
bring up the disagreeable feature of 
thinking he may die soon after taking 
the policy.” 

Mr. Riehle explained how he talked to 
people running corporations with big 
capitalization. “It is not difficult to get 
from various sources the financial state- 
ment of the corporation. Assume that 
the capital setup shows the stock to be 
worth $6 a share. Then it can be illus- 
trated that the cost per share for the 
insurance over the insurdnce period of 
ten years would be something like half a 
cent a share. In the smaller businesses 
the same system of figuring can be used 
and it can be illustrated that the cost of 
the insurance when checked against the 
earnings of the business is really in- 
finitesimal.” 

Gerald A. Eubank told of meeting a 
wealthy Persian rug dealer and later de- 
ciding to sell him insurance. He learned 
that a man in whom the rug dealer had 
confidence had business relations with 
Johnson & Higgins, of which Mr. Eu- 


statements. 


bank is life insurance manager. This 
friend had great belief in life insurance. 
He thereupon called upon him to ask for 
a letter of introduction to the rug dealer. 
Although the latter was head of a big 
business he said he was not the key man. 
Whereupon Eubank suggested that a 
large policy be taken out on the life of 
the key man, which was done. 

Thomas M. Scott, leader of the Penn 
Mutual, explained how he divided his 
time during the day and gave an ex- 
ample showing how in one day he had 
insured six or seven lives. 


John W. Clegg, Penn Mutual, told how 
he was asked in a prospect’s office to 
name the best company in the world. 
He said there was no one who could an- 
swer that question correctly. 

Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago; R.,U. Darby, 
Mutual, Baltimore, and others, talked. 
One of the country’s million-dollar 
women writers present and an interested 
listener was Eleanor Young Skillin, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Chicago, an 
article about whom is in the recent Gold 
Book of Life Insurance Selling. 


Massachusetts 


Election of Officers In Future To Be 
Conducted On Most Democratic Basis 


Resolution Passed by Convention Provides for Plan of Sub- 
mitting Names by Local Associations for National Offices; 
Advisory Nominating Committee of Five to Be Appointed 
to Confer On Subject; No Longer Imputation of Hand- 
Picked National Officers, Says Myrick 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters is going 
to democratize its nominations so that 
there can be no accusation of cliques 
and factions putting over nominations. 
A resolution was adopted by the conven- 
tion today reading as follows: 

“Whereas, it is desirable that consid- 
eration be given to nominations for offi- 
cers of the Association before the meet- 
ing of the annual convention. 

“Therefore, be it resolved that an ad- 
visory nominating committee of five be 
appointed at the next mid-year meeting 
of the executive committee and that the 
trustees suggest five names for member- 
ship of this committee, but the executive 


committee may substitute other names 
That local associations be 
encouraged to suggest candidates sixty 
days in advance of the convention and 
to send these names to the chairman of 
the nominating committee. 

“Also that the candidates 
suggested be carefully investigated as to 
their fitness and eligibility.” 

In discussing the resolution, President 
Myrick said: “If this resolution is adopt- 
ed by the convention it will be seen that 
officers cannot be picked by a_ small 
group of men and nobody will rest un- 
der any imputation that the officers sub- 
mitted for election are not the choice of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers.” 


therefore. 


resolved 











Washington 
Gets 1929 


Convention 

Detroit, Sept. 12—The 1929 con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held 
in Washington. E. S. Brashear, gen- 
eral agent for the Union Central 
Life, Washington, gave the invita- 
tion. 




















Myrick Still Holds 
Long Distance 
Conference Record 

Detroit, Sept. 12—Julian S. Myrick, 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, broke —or at least 
maintained—all records for long confer- 
ences yesterday when he was in contin- 
uous session from 8 o’clock in the morn- 
When 
seen at that time by The Eastern Un- 
looked a 
little groggy, but still good for a few 
The following subjects 
were discussed: group insutance, scien- 
tific prospecting, 
ical underwriting 
career. 


ing until 1 o’clock this morning. 
derwriter representative, he 


more hours. 
estate planning, med- 
, and life insurance as a 


N. E. Degen, a general agent in Pitts- 
burgh, was one of the speakers from the 
field production forces. 


Hoover Leads 
In Two Straw 
Vote Tests 

Detroit, Sept. 12—At a 
trustees a straw vote was taken on the 
coming presidential election, resulting in 
a vote of seven for Hoover and two for 
Smith. At the newspaper men’s break- 
fast given by Julian S. Myrick, at which 
there were newspaper men and associa- 
tion officers and trustees present, the 
vote was sixteen for Hoover and eleven 
for Smith. 


275 Chambers Of 
Commerce In Country 
Now Co-operating 


Detroit, Sept. 12—About 275 chambers 
of commerce and trade associations 
have their co-operative committees work- 
ing in conjunction with the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and other 
agencies, aiming to give valuable serv- 
ice and endeavoring to serve and give 
dependable information as to policies in 
existence, said John L. Shuff, as chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


12 Blind Agents 
Attend Convention; 
All Big Writers 


Detroit, Sept. 12—One of the features 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ the arrival 
today of a dozen blind life underwriters. 
Each one is reported to earn more than 
$10,000 annually. 


meeting of 


convention was 
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THEORY & PRACTICE 


Chinese annoyed by a demon or tor- 

menting ghost tries to get rid of it by 
standing in the path of a speeding automobile. 
In theory he is supposed to step back at the 
last minute, leaving the ghost, who is less 
sophisticated, to be bashed in neatly by the 
hurrying car. we a eo The vast 


sulf that lies between Theory & Practice 





has caused many anambulance to tear through 
| the crowded streets of Shanghai. . , 

| — and in New York City the Financial 
hospitals are crowded with life insurance 


agents whose theories have not the practical 





adaptation of 
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Paul F. Clark, Greeted As New President 
With Football Yell By Convention Body 


Only Thirty-five Now, He Made Quick Success On Entering 
Life Insurance After Leaving College; Called To Boston 
To Start New General Agency Because Of Fine Record 
As Company’s Leading Producer In Baltimore; Always 
An Active Association Man; Something About Other 
Officers Elected At Convention 


Detroit, Sept. 14—The new president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is thirty-five years old, having 
been born in Dayton, O., November 18, 
1892. He is the son of Judge Clark. 
He secured his early training at the 
Staunton Military Academy, later gradu- 
ating from the University of Pennsyl- 
yvania. Following his graduation he en- 
tered a post-graduate course specializing 
in life insurance at the Wharton School 
of Finance, under Dr. S. S. Huebner. He 
showed a wonderful grasp of life insur- 


PAUL, F. CLARE 


ance problems and was graduated with 


the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
economics. 


Became Leading Producer 


When on graduation he entered the 
(fice of his uncle, Ernest Judson Clark, 
general agent, John Hancock Mutual 
saltimore, he showed unusual 
aptitude for selling life insurance and 
‘ty soon became the company’s largest 
vetsonal producer and when the John 
fancock Mutual Life decided to enlarge 
ts Boston business by appointment of 
‘new general agent, Paul Clark’s abili- 
tes made him the outstanding candidate 
lor the position. 

He received the appointment in Bos- 
‘on in 1921. His forceful personality and 
liness acumen soon placed this agency 
. the front ranks and it is today the 
viding agency of the John Hancock 
“tual Life, writing in excess of $25,- 


Om P : ‘ ‘5 
'") of ordinary life insurance per 
Year, 


Life at 


Active In Association Work 
i Tecognition of this signal success 
4 company opened, in May, 1926, large 
“e offices for the Paul F. Clark gen- 
ra agency in the new First National 
_ building on Federal street. In 
»* quarters Mr. Clark has. educated 
‘veloped a large and efficient force 


of full time men and women life insur- 
ance producers. 

The new president of the National As- 
sociation radiates enthusiasm in all his 
work, and this he carries into his life 


association affiliations. From the very 
beginning he has been an association 
man and when he left Baltimore the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion paid him a tribute as an outstand- 
ing exponent of “everything connected 
with clean life insurance.” On arriv- 
ing in Boston he became at once active 
in the Boston Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation work, and has been prominent 
from the very beginning. 

Paul Clark’s abilities were early recog- 
nized in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters work and he has occupied 
a number of important 
that organization. 


positions with 
He has several times 
been urged to become president of the 
National Association and this year con- 
sented to assume the responsibility. 
Careers of Some of the Other Officers 
S. T. Whatley is a native of Alabama. 
He received an A. B. Degree from the 
University of Alabama at twenty. His 
first business experience was.in an in- 
surance office writing general lines, 
where he became interested in life in- 
surance. Later he went with the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual as a special agent at 
3irmingham. In 1911 he was field su- 
perintendent for the Reliance Life, of 


Pittsburgh, and later he was transferred 
to the home office as supervisor of the 
home office agency. He joined the Aetna 
Life organization in July, 1923, as asso- 
ciate manager at Pittsburgh and became 
president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association which office he held 
until his transfer to Chicago in that year. 

C. C. Day was appointed general agent 
in Oklahoma City for the Pacific Mutual 
Life in 1913. 

George W. Ayars went with the 
Phoenix Mutual in November, 1924, be- 
coming affiliated: with the agency or- 
ganization in Hartford. He was former- 
ly with the New York Life in Los An- 
geles. Mr. Ayars sprang into promi- 
nence at the 1924 convention of the Na- 
tional Association in Los Angeles, when 
he was president of the Los Angeles 
Association. 

E. J. McCormack, general agent of the 
Minnesota Mutual in Memphis, was a 
nominee of the nomination committee 
for vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation last year. 
candidate. 


He withdrew as a 


C. A. Foehl, ordinary manager for 
The Prudential in New York City, at 


the age of twenty and upon his physi- 
cian’s advice sought a job that would 
give him some time in the open. After 
having decided upon life insurance as a 
career he called upon the Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative of the company in which he 
himself was insured, The Prudential. 
Charles B. Knight was The Prudential’s 
manager in Pittsburgh at that time and 
he saw the possibilities in young Foehl 
immediately. the outset Foehl 
met with success and in less than six 
years he had been appointed manager 
in Pittsburgh to succeed the man who 
hired him, Mr. Knight having been 
transferred to Philadelphia. When Mr. 
Knight resigned to take over the New 
York Agency of the Union Central Life, 
Manager Foehl succeeded him in Phila- 
delphia. 

In 1913, when Robert J. Mix, The Pru- 
dentials’ then New York manager, died, 
Mr. Foehl was transferred to his pres- 
ent territory. For several years Mr. 
Foehl has been The Prudential’s leader 
in the production of ordinary life in- 
surance business. He is a past presi- 
dent of both the Pittsburgh and New 
York associations. 


From 


Terrence F. Cunneen, Insurance Manager 


For U. S. Chamber Speakes To Life Men 


National Chamber Insurance Department To Issue Document 
on Twisting; Only 4% Of Insurance Tax Was Used In 
Conduct Of Insurance Departments; Idea Spreading To 
Have Insurance Committees In Cities 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Terrence F. Cun- 
neen, manager of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, introduced to the National 
Association convention today, said that 
the Chamber is about to issue a docu- 
ment against twisting which will have 
an unusually wide distribution through- 





Manager, Sun Life 





ASSOCIATION’S NEW OFFICERS 


President, Paul F. Clark, Boston, 
Manager, John Hancock Mutual Life 


Vice-President, S. T. Whatley, Chicago, 
General Agent, Aetna Life 


First Vice-President, C. C. Day, Oklahoma City, 
General Agent, Pacific Mutual Life 


Second Vice-President, George W. Ayars, Los Angeles, 
Supervisor for California, Phoenix Mutual Life 


Third Vice-President, E. S. Brashears, Washington, 
General Agent, Union Central Life 


Fourth Vice-President, E. J. McCormack, Memphis, 
General Agent, Minnesota Mutual Life 


Secretary, Ernest W. Owens, Detroit, 


Treasurer, Charles A. Foehl, New York, 
Manager Ordinary, The Prudential 








out the country and will show business 

men the danger in 
changing of policies from one company 
to another. 

He also told of the position the Cham- 
ber is taking in pointing out the evils 
of excessive and multiple taxation. He 
said: 

“Of the $80,000,000 paid out by insur- 
ance companies in taxation in the year 
1926 only 4% was spent in the conduct 
of state insurance departments. These 
high tax bills are unfair to the policy- 
holders of companies because they al- 
ready pay taxes and thus are discrimi- 
nated against through double 
tolls.” 

Mr. Cunneen told of the spread of the 
idea of having insurance committees ap- 
pointed in various cities. 


exactly what is 


these 


At the present 
time almost three hundred chambers of 
commerce have standing insurance com- 
mittees, composed not only of insurance 
men but of policyholders. They are 
awake to everything which is antagonis- 
tic to the insurance structure and ready 
to fight in the interest of sound insur- 
ance. 


Invited 
To Canada 
For 1930 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters has been 
invited to hold its 1930 convention in 
Canada. The invitation was brought to 
Detroit by a representative of the Cana- 
dian Life Underwriters Association, who 
said: 

“If you come you will leave the Land 
of the Free and will be in the Land of 
Freedom. Come and we will treat you 
well and often.” 
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No Modern Home Is Such Unless 
Safeguarded by Life Insurance 


Dr. John A. Stevenson, Renowned Educator And General 
Agent Says Life Insurance Is The Practical Means Of 
Routing The Specter Of Uncompleted Plans From Home 
And Family Building Whether In Progress Or Con- 


templated 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Dr. John A. Steven- 
son, former vice-president of the Equita- 
ble Life Society, a well- 
known insurance educator, now a general 
agent for the Penn Mutual Life in Phila- 
delphia, made one of his informing and 
thoughtful addresses before the conven- 
tion today in which he emphasized the 
place of life insurance in the economy of 
the home. In part he said: 

We may take the view that this coun- 
try does to a large extent provide equali- 
ty of opportunity, but we must admit 
that inequality of condition does exist. 
\lso, we must admit that the members 
of a family who are left destitute be- 


Assurance 


cause of the death of the wage earner 
face the struggle for existence under 
conditions which must act as a handi- 


cap. The necessity of overcoming the 
handicap of poverty may act as a spur 
in some cases, but I think you will agree 


that in by far the greater number of 
cases it acts as a heavy drag. As Wood- 
row Wilson stated: “Necessity is no 


mother to enthusiasm and it is 
enthusiasm which sets the powers free.” 
Take the case of the boy whose fath- 
er’s death cuts off the income that would 
have provided the college education 
which he wants and which is becoming 
more and more of a necessity in these 
days of keen competition. Equal oppor- 
tunities are offered by the college to this 
boy as to all students, but he is handi- 
capped in taking advantage of these op- 
portunities. We all say, of course, in 
a situation of this kind that if he has 
any backbone he will work his way 
through college, but let me read you a 
statement on this subject by Professor 
William Bennett Munro, one of the 
greatest educators in the country: 
“There has been too much deification 
of the boy who works his way through 
college. It is natural, in a democracy, 
that this should be the case. A few 
fellows derive benefit from the experi- 
ence of having to earn their way, but 
the vast majority do nothing of the sort. 


To them it simply means that these 
plastic years of young manhood are 
clouded by financial anxieties which 


haunt the soul and depress the spirit. 
It involves a denial of leisure moments 
at a time when these would be of the 
highest value. It compels the student 
to cut corners, to forego many cultural 
advantages which the college environ- 
ment provides, and sometimes to under- 
mine his health as well. Many a man 
does not learn the real cost of working 
his way through college until he has 
passed into the fifties. Then he finds 
that there are prematurely frayed-out 
nerves to be entered on the debit side 
of the account. It is my conviction, af- 
ter having taught more than ten thou- 
sand college students during the past 
quarter of a century, that nine-tenths 
of those who had to earn their way to 
a bachelor’s degree would have been far 
better off without any such handicap.” 
It is not easy to offer a general an- 
swer to the question of what constitutes 
adequate provision for a family in order 
that their financial condition may not 
act as a handicap. Consequently, it is 
far from easy to offer a general answer 
to questions such as how much insur- 
ance a man should carry and what part 
of the family income should be set aside 
for insurance which hinge on the ques- 
tion of adequate provision. 
Adequate Protection ‘ 
A recent investigation of the income 
of 4,000 families in five English indus- 
trial towns revealed the fact that of the 


total number studied only 5% were the 
so-called standard or typical family of 
the ordinary budget books; namely, a 
family in which there is an employed 
husband with a wife and three children 
dependent upon him for support. Each 
family represents an individual situation 
with individual needs and a man’s finan- 
cial responsibility to his family depends 
upon the needs created by the scale of 
living set by his earning power. 

The only logical way of answering the 
question of how much insurance a man 


- 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


should carry in the individual case, in 
order to fulfill his responsibilities to his 
family, is to find out whether the sources 
of income on which his family would 
have to depend would be sufficient to 
meet their present expenditures. If not, 
then adequate life insurance would rep- 
resent the amount necessary to replace 
the deficit in income. 

The trouble is that most men aren’t 
in a position to say, “All right, I’ll take 
enough insurance to give my family the 
income they have now.” Obviously, then, 
the only sensible thing to do is to go 
over his situation and to cover his most 
urgent needs first. Most men can ar- 
range to buy enough insurance to cover 
the most urgent needs and will arrange 
to buy this amount if they view insur- 
ance as the one way by which they can 
make it possible for their families to 
face the struggle for existence unhandi- 
capped by inadequate financial protec- 
tion. { 

Needless to say, leading the public to 
appreciate the proper place of life in- 
surance in the economy of the home 
requires a little judgment on the part of 
the life underwriter in the individual 
case. If the roof of a man’s house leaks 
he is interested in having the roof fixed, 
but in most cases doesn’t want to study 
first a statement showing all the repairs 
that should be made on his house to put 
it in first class condition. Suggestions 
for further repairs are in order after 
the roof has been fixed, but the leak in 
the roof should be attended to first. 

In the same way, if a man has a defi- 
nite need for life insurance, such as the 
need to provide at least enough for his 
family to live on during the years after 
his death, or the need to cover a mort- 


gage, it isn’t difficult to make him see 
the value of insurance in meeting this 
need. After this need has been attended 
to is the time to picture to him the idea 
of a complete insurance program, in 
building which the insurance he has 
taken represents the first step. 

You may think I am leading up to 
the point where I am going to preach 
the gospel of the strictest household 
economy in order that every penny may 
be saved for the payment of life insur- 
ance premiums to meet a man’s needs. 
In my opinion, however, we are looking 
at life insurance through the wrong end 
of the field glass if we take this view. 
That is, instead of seeing it through the 
right end of the glass and obtaining a 
close view of a magnificent and stupen- 
dous plan for aiding the human race in 
what Professor Carver calls the escape 
from want, we view it through the wrong 
end when we see it merely as a method 
of making you save money against your 
will. 

You may have noticed in a New York 
paper a few days ago the advertisement 
of a large trust company telling of a 
salesman whose family’s expenses were 
about $13,500 a year, but who discovered 
that his investments in case of his death 
would give them only about $1,500 to 
live on instead of the $18,000 which his 
-arning power gave them at the present 
time. He, therefore, took enough insur- 
ance to provide for them, through an 
insurance trust, a guaranteed income of 
$500 a month. 

In this case, insurance made it possible 
for him to eliminate worry about ful- 
filling his obligation to his family and, 
relieved at the same time of both worry 
and the necessity of putting by all his 
surplus in order to create an estate for 
his family, his additional funds were re- 
leased for less conservative forms of in- 
vestment. If, when we view insurance 
as a method of enabling a man, as some- 
one has said, “to pay his saving bills 
first” rather than merely as a method 
of saving money, we recognize its true 
importance in the economy of the home. 


Meeting Needs in Home Economy 


We do not need scientific research 
such as the investigation reported in this 
month’s issue of “Harper’s Magazine” on 
“Marriage and Money” to convince us 
that the money question is the cause of 
a great deal of domestic unhappiness. In 
any number of families, for example, this 
situation occurs: The bills come in 
month after month and there is little 
margin for saving. The father of the 
family recognizes the fact that his wife 
is not extravagant, that she is managing 
much better than he could manage on 
the same amount of money, but the fact 
remains that they can save only $30 or 
$40 a month. They both feel that it 
will take forever to do anything worth 
while for their children if that is all they 
can save and they are unhappy. Yet 
you know and I know that $30 or $40 a 
month invested in life insurance would 
enable them to do something very sub- 
stantial for their children, thus eliminat- 
ing the cause of their unhappiness. In 
a case of this kind. life insurance pre- 
sents the only intelligent answer to the 
problem. 

In running a business or in running a 
government certain amounts are set aside 
from vearly income to meet certain defi- 
nite obligations. The end in view is not 
only to make sure that these obligations 
will be met but to enable those who are 
responsible for the finances of the busi- 
ness or the government to ascertain what 
funds will be available for other advis- 
able but less essential expenditures. 

Life insurance makes it possible to 
follow this. same system in planning the 
expenditures of the home. In_ other 
words, a definite sum set aside for life 
insurance makes sure that certain obliga- 
tions which a man owes to his familv 
will be met, and. at the same time. with 
funds for these obligations assured, funds 
are released for other expenditures: 

In considering the vital part played by 
life insurance in the economy of the 
home, we naturally think in terms of 


material or tangible values. But there 


are intangible values to be derived from 


the proper application of the life insur- 
ance principle which may be of equal 
importance. 

Many of you may have read a letter 
written by Robert Burns, the Scottish 
poet, shortly before his death in which 
he says: 

“There had need be many pleasures 
annexed to the status of husband and 
father, for, God knows, they have many 
peculiar cares. I cannot describe to you 
the anxious sleepless hours those ties 
frequently give me. I see a train of 
helpless little folk here, and my excr- 
tions all their stay: If I am swept off 
at the command of fate, when in all the 
vigor of manhood as I am—such things 
happen every day—gracious God, what 
would become of my little flock? ’Tis 
here I envy you people of fortune! A 
father on his deathbed, taking an ever- 
lasting leave of his children, has woes 
enough; but the man of competent for- 
tune leaves his sons and daughters in- 
dependency and friends . . . but I shall 
run distracted if I think any longer on 
the subject.” 

I am reading this letter because I think 
it shows the unseen and intangible values 
which may be derived from the life in- 
surance investment as clearly as your 
rate books show the material and tangi- 
ble values. In the one case we speak of 
the possible returns in terms of dollars 
and cents; in the other, in terms of hap- 
piness and peace of mind. 

It is not necessary, I know, to explain 
how this idea of life insurance as a 
method of eliminating worry about fu- 
ture responsibilities may be translated 
into something you can use in leading 
the public, particularly potential buyers, 
to appreciate the value of life insurance 
in the economy of the home. You all 
realize the value of presenting the life 
insurance idea in terms of a man’s indi- 
vidual needs for, of course, if a man sees 
life insurance in terms of what it will do 
for the members of his own family, he 
is far more likely to provide adequate 
protection for his beneficiary. If, then, 
in addition to showing a man how in- 
surance will enable him to carry out his 
plans for his family you can also show 
him how insurance will eliminate one ot 
his principal causes of worry, thus in- 
creasing his efficiency, you can easily see 
the added advantage. 

A modern home is not, in reality, using 
up-to-date facilities if it fails to make 
use of the wonderful service offered by 
modern life insurance in safeguarding the 
family from financial tragedy and increas- 
ing efficiency by the elimination of wor- 
ry. We may read all the articles ap- 
pearing in the various magazines devoted 
to home economies which discuss meth- 
ods of increasing the efficiency of the 
home by mechanical and artistic Im- 
provements; we may read all the books 
published on home economics dealing 
with scientific methods of managing the 
home. In none of them, however, shall 
we find a plan mentioned which can do 
more to promote the welfare of the home 
than the unique service which you have 
to offer; and nowhere can we find 4 
service which will do more if adequately 
and intelligently used. 


Two Agents Are 
Guests Of Home 
Life At Meeting 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The Home Lite ° 
New York gave a luncheon today at 
which I. M. Feuerlicht and Leo J. Burns 
were honored. They came to the Na 
tional Association convention because of 
records they made in the Home Lies 
inter-agency summer contest and they 





te lg | 
are guests of the company s ann 
agency association. Feuerlich' “ 
the largest number of points 1n the work 
( 


ty Jacoby agency located in New 1°" 
City which agency wrote the most ed 
miums in the contest. Burns led_t 
Charles N. Weber & Son agency, Bul 
falo, in the contest. 
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Claris Adams Scores Again In Masterly 
Address That Made Hit With Delegates 


“No Inventory Of American Material Wealth, Economic 
Strength, Social Stability, Political Permanence Or Spirit- 
ual Power, Would Be Accurate Which Does Not Rank 
Life Insurance High Among National Assets”, Was One 
Of His Ringing Periods; Makes Strong Defense Of 
American Agency System; “You Cannot ‘Sears-Roebuck’ 
Life Insurance” He Said Amid Applause 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Claris Adams, the 
brilliant secretary and general counsel 
of the American Life Convention, made 
a fine, eloquent address before the con- 
yention that aroused the delegates and 
was one of the hits of the meeting. His 
talk was full of fine, polished, oratorical 
periods and he coined a number of snap- 
py phrases that deserve a place in the 
life insurance vocabulary, as, to cite but 
one, “You cannot ‘Sears-Roebuck’ Life 
insurance,” mm his defense of the Ameri- 
can agency system. He said in part: 


“The institution of life insurance is a 
public asset, capital in nature and na- 
tional in significance. The character, 
scope and variety of its functions and 
the magnitude of its development make 
it one of the important social, economic 
and political forces of America. 

“Directly or indirectly, life insurance 
serves the whole people. It generates 
economic power, which, transmitted 
through the basic business enterprises of 
America, supplies commercial energy to 
every section of our country and every 
portion of our population. It protects, 
and by protection, augments both prop- 
erty and human values, which consti- 
tute a vast proportion of our national 
wealth. It helps to buttress the mighty 
credit. structure of modern _ business, 
without which industry and trade would 
revert to the medieval, with an unique 
jorce which overbalances with a mini- 
mum of financial stress the inevitable 
strain of mortality. It supplements other 
institutions of finance with resources 
which they cannot command and func- 
tions which they cannot perform. 


Influence As Social Factor 


“As a social factor, the influence of 
life insurance is universal. The inci- 
dence of its benefits reaches beyond its 
patrons to the whole nation. Life in- 
wrance has practically immunized 
America against the plague of poverty. 
Through more than two hundred thou- 
wnd prophets, it preaches the gospel of 
thrift to the salvation of a people whose 
predominant vice is extravagance. Every 
lay, to countless thousands it is pro- 
viding the means of an adequate educa- 
ton and thus helping to build for a na- 
ton charged with gross materialism a 
tultural foundation worthy of its future 
steatness. Practically every form of 
jhilanthropy inspired by man’s human- 
'y to man has found practical expres- 
Son through the medium of a life in- 
‘trance policy. But the principal genius 
ad the greatest glory of the institution 
S the preservation of the American 
tome. Thousands of families intact de- 
‘ite disaster, self-supporting, self-re- 
‘Yecting, self-reliant, pollinating Amer- 
‘ with those elemental virtues which 
‘ach their fullest flower only about the 
tdestructible hearthstone of a united 
‘mily—these are the supreme contri- 
tions of life insurance to the welfare 
" the nation, 
. Even in the realm of government the 
‘uence of life insurance, although in- 
‘table and intangible, is real. It is 
‘Stabilizing force which makes for the 
‘antenance of the existing order. The 
Mrchase of a policy implies confidence 
* the eficiency and faith in the per- 
atnce of our institutions. It com- 
nds the concept of capitalism, the in- 


stitution of private property and the or- 
derly processes of government to pos- 
terity. Economically and psychological- 
ly, it endows man with a species of in- 
dependence which is essential to real 
citizenship in a real republic. It in- 
spires them with vision, without which 
the people perish. The sacrifice it en- 
tails builds character, upon which foun- 
dation all human institutions must ulti- 
mately rest if they are to survive. In 
no fanciful sense, every policy of life 
insurance issued in this country under- 
writes proportionately the future of the 
United States. 


“All in all, no inventory of America, 
whether to determine its material wealth, 
its economic strength, its social stability, 
its political permanence or its spiritual 
power, is either accurate or complete 
which does not rank the institution of 
life insurance high among the assets of 
the nation.. The ultimate beneficiary of 
American life insurance is America. 

“Even in this land of miracles and 
this age of marvels the growth of life 
insurance has been one of the outstand- 
ing events of the present century. In- 
surance in force has increased ten times 
since nineteen hundred. For the third 
successive year, the annual writings of 
nineteen twenty-eight will exceed the 
whole amount at risk in nineteen ten. 
Long before the end of the decade it 
will reach the amazing and inspiring 
total of one hundred billion dollars. 

“In the meantime, companies have mul- 
tiplied both in strength and number. 
More ‘than three hundred and fifty, op- 
erating upon a legal reserve basis, do- 
miciled in almost every state in the 
Union, supply sound insurance to the 
American public. The admitted assets 
of the institution have grown from less 
than two billion dollars in nineteen hun- 
dred to almost fifteen billions in nine- 
teen twenty-eight. Of the thirteen cor- 
porations in the United States with tan- 
gible assets of more than a billion dol- 
lars, three are life insurance companigs. 
Life insurance now accounts for more’ 
than 3% of our national income and 
represents more than 3% of our national 
wealth. But more important and more 
inspiring still, while approximately 15% 
of the people carried policies upon their 
lives at the beginning of the century, 
now more than half the population have 
sought and found sanctuary within the 
walls of the insurance edifice. 

“Statistics of achievement are no less 
impressive than statistics of growth. Life 
insurance companies of the United States 
distribute annually more than a billion 
and a half dollars to policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Since nineteen hundred, 
they have paid out approximately seven- 
teen and a half billion dollars, more 
than twice the amount of all life insur- 
ance then in force. In all that time, 
neither insured nor beneficiary has lost a 
single dollar through legal reserve com- 
panies. Furthermore, payments are as 
prompt as they are certain. The insur- 
ance superintendent of New York states 
that in nineteen twenty-six, companies 
writing more than 90% of the business 
in the United States settled 99.45% of 
their claims without contest or compro- 
mise; that most of them paid over 90% 
within twenty-four hours, and they final- 
ly disposed of 99.95% during the current 
year. 

“Neither the development of life insur- 
ance in America, however, nor its con- 


tribution to the nation’s welfare can be 
fully measured by statistics, regardless 
of their amazing multiplications or their 
awesome mass. The institution has 
waxed great, as well as strong. It has 
grown in spirit commensurate with its 
stature. 

“Not the least of its contributions to 
America is the example of integrity, ca- 
pacity and vision which it has set be- 
fore American business. It has been 
said that life insurance is as conserva- 
tive as the multiplication tables and as 
progressive as the experimental labora- 
tory. It is forever marching down new 
avenues to the public good. It is con- 
stantly seeking new ways to serve so- 
ciety. It is sacredly performing the 
most sacred trust reposed in men. It 
has crowned its material achievements 
with an ideal of service which makes 
it stand apart and alone among the great 
business structures of the nation. Its 
history is full justification of the legend 
of this organization: “The greatest busi- 
ness in the world.” 


Those Once Critical Now Proclaim 
Insurance 


“Evidence of the contribution of life 
insurance to the welfare of the nation 
is not confined to the testimony of its 
votaries. Five successive presidents of 
the United States have proclaimed its 
private benefits and public benefactions. 
Distinguished citizens from the ranks 
of every principal business, profession 
and occupation in America have added 
the weight of their testimony. 

“The public press, once critical, now 
regards the institution with profound re- 
spect. The newspapers and periodicals 
of the country are constantly adding to 
the prestige of life insurance, creating 
good will for the business, cementing 
public confidence in the institution, by 
the irresistible force of favorable pub- 
licity, offered not primarily in the in- 
terest of life insurance as such, but in 
the interest of the public whom they 
serve. 

“The pulpit, once an enemy, is now an 
ally. The enlightened clergy of today 
are evangels of life insurance. They 
exalt it as the applied science of a pro- 
found idealism, closely akin to practical 
religion. The school, once indifferent to 
the subject, now almost universally in- 
cludes the study of insurance in its cur- 


riculum. In every first-class college in 
the country it is recognized as an im 
portant branch of economics. In some 
it is offered as a separate subject. In 
at least one university it is taught as a 
profession. Aside from the professional 
training of agents and the scientific in- 
struction of tethnicians, think what the 
embracing of insurance by education 
means in terms of insurance understand- 
ing and appreciation in generations to 
come. 
“Business, once doubtful, is weaving 
life insurance into the very warp and 
woof of the industrial and commercial 
fabric of the nation. Business insurance 
is being fashioned to new uses constant- 
ly. Group insurance is rapidly making 
a conquest of the industrial world. The 
trust companies of America are spend- 
ing a million dollars annually advertis- 
ing life insurance trusts. In a recent 
financial article in a magazine of national 
circulation, the author states that of five 
prominent leaders of five separate lead- 
ing business enterprises of New York 
City interviewed, all of them advised that 
the first savings accumulated should be 
invested, not in their own business, but 
in an insurance policy. As be- 
fore, American business is on 
American life insurance. 
“Perhaps the greatest tribute ever paid 
to life insurance fell from the lips of 
Charles Evans Hughes. He spoke with 
authority as no other man in America 
could. At the very threshold of his bril- 
liant career, as prosecutor of the Arm- 
strong committee, he had exposed the 
abuses and pilloried the evils that then 
existed in the business. A year ago last 
December, however, he appeared before 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, to congratulate its members upon 
the achievements of twenty years. Upon 
that dramatic and historic occasion, he 
spoke as the foreman of the nation re- 


never 
sold 


cording the verdict of America. He 
said: ‘I believe that there is no safer 
and better managed business in the 


country than yours. * * * Your achieve- 
ments count predominately not for your- 
selves, but for the American people.’ 
“The economic force of the institution 
is exerted through both its principal 
functions of insurance and investment. 
The distribution of more than a billion 
and a‘half dollars per year among poli- 
(Continued on Page 24) 


College Of Life Underwriters Called 


Success by Leaders of Association 


-Dr. Huebner Displays Impressive Collection of Letters From 


Universities Endorsing New Venture; National Association 
to Keep Contact Through College Board Three-Fifths of 
Which Must Be Chosen From Association Trustees; 
Educator and Home Office Executives to Be Added 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The new American 
College of Life Underwriters was called 
a success in every particular at a meet- 
ing of the trustees of The National As- 
of Life 


hours were spent in reviewing the work 
to date of the college and plans for the 
future. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the college, 
has received letters from more than 
forty universities and colleges, all of 
whom expressed themselves enthusiastic 
about it. He brought these letters with 
him and they make a most impressive 
display. 


sociation Underwriters, where 


The colleges, however, are somewhat 
stumped as to where they can get pro- 
fessors who are capable of giving the in- 
surance instruction, and they have asked 
for suggestions in this regard. 

In some ways the American College of 
Life Underwriters divorced 


has been 


from the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, but the latter organization 
will be able to keep control through the 
board. 

There will be fifteen members of the 
board and it is provided that three-fifths 
of them’ must be chosen from the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
iation, former officers or trustees of the 
association. 

William M. Duff, Pittsburgh, succeeds 
Frank L. Jones on the board, Mr. Jones 
having gone to the home office of the 
Equitable Life 
agency vice-president. Another new 
member of the board is John M. Hol- 
combe, of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. 


Assurance Society as 


A life insurance educator and a 
insurance 


life 


company will be 


executive 


added to the board. 
Diplomas of the college will cost $5 
and college colors will be blue and gold. 
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Suggestion Agents and Policyholders Go 


On Company Boards Projects Discussion 


Remark In Address By Rabbi Wise Proves Livest Topic in 
Lobbies; Some Endorse Idea Outright, Others Think 
Matter Too Delicate to Discuss; President Myrick Believes 
Such a Step Is But a Matter of Time; There Are Existing 
Agencies Acting As Watchdogs of Company Assets and 


Condition 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The statement by 
kabbi Wise that he would feel safer and 
so would tens of thousands of other pol- 
icyholders who like himself had no sense 
or knowledge of finance, if a representa- 
tive of the policyholders and an .agent 
or two should be on the board of direc- 
tors of life insurance companies, caused 
more discussion in the lobbies than any 
other remark of a speaker at the con- 
vention. - Many. of: the - general agents 
seen by The Eastern Underwriter said 
they did not care to be quoted, while 
others such as Chairman William M. 
Furey, Pittsburgh, of the executive com- 
mittee; Gustave C. Wuerth, president, 
New York Association, and George D. 
Alder, Salt Lake City, former president 
of the National Association, thought 
there was considerable merit in 
Wise’s contention. 


Rabbi 
Some of the general 
agents asked questions similar to this: 

“If an agent or a general agent is to 
be picked out who would it be and would 
not such a man have an advantage over 
other agents or general agents in the 
way of prestige?” 

Others said that the protection of the 
policyholder is constantly growing and 
that there are many safeguards. 


President Myrick’s Comment 


Following the address of President 
Myrick, Rabbi Wise was given a recep- 
tion in Mr. Myrick’s suite and there Mr. 
Myrick discussed the question at some 
length. What he told Rabbi Wise was 
essentially the same talk as he made at 
the breakfast this morning of the trus- 


tees and officers in honor of visiting 


company officials. Upon that occasion 
President Myrick said: 

“T explained to Rabbi Wise that the 
insurance business was interested in his 
suggestions, especially as there are al- 
ready two associations consisting of the 
chiefs of the insurance organizations 
which are guarding the assets and inter- 
ests of the public. Those organizations 
are the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the American Life Con- 
vention. The motive animating both 
these organizations is to decide what is 
best insurance service for the public and 
at the same time to protect the public. 

“With regard to Rabbi Wise’s sugges- 
tion that agency men should be on the 
boards of directors or trustees of the 
companies, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters regarded this as a fine 
compliment which had sound reasoning 
back of it and I think it will come about 
in the course of events. 
companies 
plan 


In fact, some 
already have adopted 
others were 
adopting a similar action. 


this 
while thinking of 

“The National Association is sensitive 
to the fact that a.great many people look 
to the underwriters as their representa- 
tive in transactions having to do with 
their financial future and that of their 
families and put all their faith in the 
institution of life insurance through the 
underwriter more often’ than they put 
their faith in the individual company. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary to 
carry out the sentiment’ which Rabbi 
Wise expressed in that life underwriters 
should regard their calling always as a 
public trust.” 


Theodore M. Riehle Tells How He Ment To 
Holland To Interview Business Prospect 


Sale Was Started In New York But Required Consent Of Part- 
ner In Amsterdam; Quick Use Of Wireless And Booking 
On Next Steamer Saved Large Case Of Business Insur- 
ance Cover That Could Not Have Been Handled In Any 
Other Way; Three Pieces Of Paper Sold The Proposition 


Detroit, Sept. 13.—Theodore M. Riehle, 
of the 
of the 


the eo: 


John M. Riehle general agency 
Equitable Life, of New York, told 
‘vention today by request how he 
tad gone to Holland to carry out the 
‘ale of a policy. He stated: 

“A man bought a $50,000 policy of per- 
‘onal insurance from a little 


me over 
‘year ago. I was glad he bought it but 
at the time decided that he should have 
business insurance as well. ] programmed 
NS msurance after deciding to sell him 
the linc of business insurance I had in 
mind, my idea being to make the new 
ne ordinary life. 

_ My client refused to sign the applica- 
ion fo 


r the new business in New York 


until he got the consent of his partner 
who lived in Amsterdam, Holland. They 
the tobacco business. 

“The New York man sailed for Hol- 
land and asked me to write him full 
particulars so that he could consult his 
partner and get a yes or no on the 
proposition. 

“T decided that the way to close this 
case was to make a personal visit to 
the two of them in Amsterdam and in 
line with that reasoning I sent him a 
wireless to the ship on which he was 
making the trip asking him not to talk 
it over with his partner as I was sailing 
for Amsterdam on the next steamer. 

“When I arrived in Amsterdam I had 
with me three documents, one a ledger 


were in 


statement showing the actual cost of this 
new line of business insurance, live or 
die; the second a Dun’s report on the 
firm, disclosing its strength and weak- 
ness also giving the amount of preferred 
stock, good will, bank loans, etc. The 
third piece of paper gave the reasons 
why this business insurance should be 
taken. 

“Arriving in the office of the part- 
ner by appointment, I presented the 
three documents. Fortunately they in- 
terrupted by opening 
gave me a chance to sit 


remarks 


back, 


which 
listen 


and bolster up my side of the case when 
opportunity presented. 

“They bought the insurance, but in- 
stead of taking ordinary life they pur- 
chased year endowment. The 
partner said ,he was not interested in 
ordinary life, but was interested in a 
proposition which would prove 
able for the firm, live or die. 

“IT am convinced that if I had written 
a letter instead of making the personal 
call, I would have lost the case because 
of the lack of appeal in this instance 


twenty 


profit- 


of ordinary life insurance.” 


Mansur B. Oaks to Be Consultant For 


Association and Advise Local Bodies 


Association Severs Affiliations With All Publishing Houses But 
Makes Closer Connection With Manager Of R & R Service; 
Part Of Indianapolis Editor’s Time Will Be Given To 


Advising On Drives And Programs For Local Associations 


Detroit, Sept. 14—The National Asso- 
ciation has cut loose its affiliations with 
ali publishing houses and the trustees 
in view of this action, have terminated 
the association’s connection with the In- 
surance Review & Research Service of 
Indianapolis, but it has made a closer 
connection than ever with Mansur B. 
Oakes, manager of the R & R Service, as 
he has been appointed service consultant 
of the National Association and his 
name and title will appear on all the as- 
sociation’s letter heads and other station- 
ery. 


President Myrick praised the service 
of Mr. Oakes in educational work and in 
the material which his research bureau is 
furnishing to daily papers. 

Mr. Oakes will give part of his time 
to the National Association in his new 
capacity and will help prepare plans for 
membership drives and program making 
for local associations. 

The Indianapolis editor and research 
artist was brought to the platform and 
given a rousing reception. He is a very 
modest man and did not make a speech. 


Paul F. Clark Greeted As New President 
With Football Yell By Convention Body 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Paul F. Clark, gen- 
eral agent, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Boston, is the new president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 
Following his election he was escorted 
to the platform by Ernest Judson Clark, 
state agent, John Hancock Mutual, Bal- 
timore, and Hugh D. Hart, vice-presi- 
dent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia. 

Prior to this ceremony, J. Fred Law- 
ton, Detroit, has trained the convention 


on how to greet the new president with 
a football college yell, which everybody 
gave with fine volume and great vigor. 

Mr. Clark told the convention that he 
anticipated a difficult job in following 
Julian S. Myrick, retiring president. He 
said he would carry out the precedent 
established by Mr. Myrick in not trav- 
eling about the country. 

“Myrick is like Coolidge. He stays 
on the job and keeps his mouth shut,” 
said Mr. Clark. 


Managers Tell Of Their Methods Of 
Recuiting and Training New Agents 


A New Service In Agency Management Announced By John 
Marshall Holeombe; Prominent General Agents Attend 
School Held By Sales Research Bureau; M. L. Woodward 
Describes Methods Used By His Agency; Other Speakers 
Were S. G. Dickinson And H. G. Kenagy 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau which has been 
running a school here for several days, 
one of the students being Gordon H. 
Campbell of Little Rock, leading gen- 
eral agent of Arkansas, 
new service today. 


announced a 
It is a handbook of 
agency management. The first published 
unit consists of about one hundred pages 
in a loose leaf binder on recruiting. This 
includes sources of names, selection and 


describing the method of selection. 


Agents generally bring in recruits who 
are the same types as themselves. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau ran an agency management group 
meeting tonight with John Marshall Hol- 
combe in the chair. Specific training 
plans were described by S. G. Dickin- 
son and H. G. Kenagy. M. L. Wood- 
ward, Northwestern National Life, dis- 
cussed the plan of his agency. 

Mr. Dickinson said that newspaper ad- 
vertising brought in a lot of men but 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Six Objectives That 
Govern Proceeds Plan 


FOUR SETTLEMENT METHODS 
A. Rushton porn Sone’ Conservation and 
Management of Proceeds Depends 
On Objectives 


\ man’s estate is made up of a num- 
ber of different classes of assets in vary- 
ing amounts—cash, personal effects, in- 


vestment in business, real estate, stocks 
and bonds and life insurance—and in de- 
termining just what steps he should take 
to manage properly his life insurance 
proceeds, the make-up of his estate is a 
very decisive factor, said A. Rushton 
Allen, of P hiladelphia, in his address be- 
fore the convention on “Conserving and 
Managing the Proceeds of Life Insur- 
ance.” Mr. Allen said in part: 

“T like to think of life insurance as a 
means to an end—as a piece of machin- 
ery necessary to carry into effect his ob- 
item of his assets neces- 
his estate, and I like 
estate which he must 
round up rather than the life insurance 
that he must buy. If I can sell him the 
idea that his estate must be properly or- 
ganized, | know there will be no diff- 
culty in leaving the decision with him as 
to the machinery necessary in the way 
of the amount of life insurance he should 
buy. 

“In considering his estate and particu- 
larly for our purposes his life insurance, 


jective s—as an 
sary to complete 
to emphasize the 


we know there are certain objectives 
that he must have in mind. There are 
certain things that must be taken care 


of. If your client does not see fit to take 


care of them himself, someone else must 
do it. These objectives must be arranged 
for. Either your client himself makes 
these arrangements or he compels his 


relatives or his friends or the commu- 
nity to do it for him. If we consider 
the method to be applied in conserving 
and managing proceeds of his life insur- 
ance with these main objectives before 
us, and adopt a measuring scale to guide 
us in determining the method to use, we 
should have little difficulty in advising 
with intelligence. 


Six Main Objects 


“These main objectives are six in num- 
ber, and I do not believe any situation 
will develop in which an objective will 
not fall under one of these six classifi- 
cations. A man must arrange first for 
what I call his death debts. These in- 
clude his last illness expenses, cost of 
administration, taxes, immediate cash, 
fixed obligations in the way of bank 
loans and mortgages, margins on stock 
accounts, etc. In short, his liabilities 
and his contractual indebtedness. It is a 
familiar adage of the law that a man 
must be just before he is generous. 

“In the second place, having cleared 
his debts, he must arrange for the main- 
tenance of his family—the family must 
be maintained by somebody, and if his 
arrangements do not take care of them, 
someone else will have to step in and do 
it for him after he is gone. As it is often 
said, a man may not be interested in 
life insurance, but there is no man who 
is not interested in food, shelter and 
clothing for his family. 

“In the third place, he must arrange 
for the education of his children. It may 
be that your client is not a college man 
—it may be that he does not think so 
well of a college education, but, never- 
theless, he must realize that when he 
started out in business life, he was com- 
peting in a large measure with men who 
did not have a college education — he 
was competing with an even chance, but 
when his children start out in business 
life, this will not be true. They will be 
competing with college graduates, and 
if he wants his children to have the same 
chance as he had when he started, he 
must put them in a position to compete 
on an even basis with their competitors 
as he did with his. This means that a 


education must be provided for. 

“The fourth objective applies to the 
man who is in business for himself. He 
must arrange for the liquidation of his 
business interests and leave the value of 
these interests in cash for his family. If 
he leaves his family an interest jin a 
partnership, stock in a close corporation, 
or the ownership of a sole proprietor 
business, he leaves them a tremendous 
obligation and responsibility. He cannot 
expect them to carry on his business in 
the case of a sole proprietorship. He 
cannot expect his surviving partner or 
his surviving stockholders to carry on 
the business successfully and divide the 
profits with an inactive interest. They 
won’t do it and they don’t do if, and it 
is an absolute necessity for him to make 
some provision to turn over to his fam- 
ily the value of his business into which 
he has put his life energy. 


college 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


“The objective he must have in mind 
is his own retirement and not to live in 
a fool’s paradise of expecting things to 
take care of themselves, nor should he 
force his children to take care of him in 
his own later years. 

“The sixth objective that every man 
should consider is where his college, his 
church, his old servants, or some other 
worthy charity should be remembered. 

“With these six objectives in mind and 
thinking particularly of the life insur- 
ance element in an estate, you must con- 
sider what methods are open in dispos- 
ing of the proceeds of this life insurance. 
He may direct that the proceeds of this 
life insurance be paid to his estate, or 
that they may be paid to his beneficiary 
in one sum, or he may leave them with 
his insurance company under a method 
of settlement provided in his insurance 
contract, or he may direct that these 
proceeds be payable to a trustee under 
a properly drawn deed or trust. This 
trustee may be an individual or a cor- 
poration, and my time forbids an anal- 
ysis.as to which of these two is the bet- 
ter. I might intimate, however, some 
of the advantages of the corporate trus- 
tee and you can draw your own conclu- 
sions as to which type of trustee is the 
better. 


Settlement Option On Deed of Trust 


“In the case of a corporate trustee, 
the cost is actually less—the estate is 
handled by specialists, good management 
is assured. 

“The corporate trustee never becomes 
ill—never dies—is not incompetent nor 
ignorant—is protected against dishonesty 
—is not too busy—security is unques- 
tioned—always accessible—furnishes ac- 
curate, periodical and accessible accounts 
—does not speculate with assets—does not 
co-mingle funds—is not subject to sym- 
pathetic influences—is a guarantee of 
impartiality —equipped to do tax ac- 


(Continued on Page 23) 


Value of Insurance To 
Policyholder Himself 


COSTS MORE TO BE UNINSURED 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Discusses Penalties 
of Not Having Insurance Pro- 
tection On Life 


The cost of life insurance is less than 
the cost of being uninsured, said Dr. S. 
S. Huebner, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and dean of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, in his address 
before the convention on “The Value of 
Life Insurance to the Policyholder Him- 
self.” Continuing, Dr. Huebner said: 

“Exclusive of pure term insurance, the 
so-called life insurance policy represents 
a simple two-fold financial account,—an 
increasing sinking fund (savings and in- 
vestment fund) on the one side, and a 
correspondingly decreasing term insur- 
ance account on the other side. As the 
sinking fund accumulates gradually to 
the assigned goal of 100%, the term in- 
surance correspondingly declines to zero. 
Both sides of the account are ‘protec- 
tive’ in nature, and both sides are vital 
if ‘life insurance protection’ is to be com- 
plete. The decreasing term insurance is, 
in the last analysis, time insurance, and 
protects against the insured’s inability to 
hang on to the most priceless possession 
he has, namely. his time. The sinking 
fund side, on the other hand, protects 
against the insured’s natural weaknesses, 
while he lives and works, in the field of 
thrift and investment, i. e., against his 
natural inability to hang on to his sur- 
plus income and his investments. It pro- 
tects against the financial shortcomings 
during life, while the decreasing term in- 
surance account protects against the fi- 
nancial short-comings following death. 

“The cost of the socalled life insur- 
ance policy consists of three parts. One 
goes to pay for the decreasing term in- 
surance account. Another part repre- 
sents the periodic deposits to the sink- 
ing fund, savings fund or investment 
fund, whichever we choose to call it. 
And the third part, a small part rela- 
tively, goes-to pay for the underwriting 
and the management .of both of the 
other accounts, and clearly life insurance 
underwriters and insurance companies 
are entitled to a compensation for this 
service just as truly as are banks, trust 
companies, or any other institutions that 
are necessary to the community. 

“Let us analyze these costs, and see 
if it is not true that the cost of remain- 
ing uninsured is really greater than the 
cost of being insured. In our property 
affairs we are always careful to insure 
against the hazards of fire and marine 
disaster. Fire and marine insurance are 
taken as a matter of course. Property 
owners are not inclined to hope. They 
want security of mind,—freedom from 
the curse of of worry and fear. They 
have no desire to dampen their initiative 
and to gamble with chance. Now why 
not have the same healthy state of mind 
with respect to the monetary worth of 
the human life and protect it with term 
insurance, just as we protect our build- 
ings, ships and goods with term insur- 
ance. The death hazard is easily one 
hundred times as serious as the fire haz- 
ard. Only about one building out of 
two hundred, we are told, ever catches 
fire seriously, while about one out of 
every three lives dies during the working 
period. The average fire loss in our large 
cities does not exceed 10 to 15% of the 
property value involved in the fire, 
whereas death always strikes a 100% 
blow as regards the money worth of the 
life involved. And why not also insure 
our property estates (already accumulat- 
ed) against shrinkage through last ill- 
ness expenses, cost of the funeral, settle- 
ment of estate costs, post-mortem taxes, 
and, where the estate consists primarily 
of a business involving property, against 
the Joss of the life that makes the busi- 
ness successful and therefore valuable to 


the estate. For the average estate th: 
first four factors alone—last illness ani 
funeral expenses, settlement costs am 
post-mortem taxes—represent a shrink 
age of about 22%—twice the average fir 
loss—and solely because the owner hap 
pened to die. In the field of property, 
the owner would promptly decide tha 
the cost of being uninsured is much 
greater, by way of mental anguish an! 
reduced initiative, than the cost of being 
insured. So property is almost always 
insured. Now why not take the same vic\ 
of the cost of the decreasing term ii 
surance account in life insurance. Ow 
ing to the much greater hazard involvy« 
the owner of a life value should have h 
common-sense outweigh his hope. Tle 
should see that, from the standpoint of 
mental contentment, peace of mind, ai 
increased initiative, the cost of the teri 
insurance is much less than the price he 
pavs for remaining uninsured. 

Applying Insurance to Special Needs 

“In the life insurance policy is a call- 
able sinking fund bond issued against 
the money value of life, just as business 
concerns issue such bonds against the 
money value of their material asscts, 





DR. 


. 5S. HUEBNER 


then it is the function of efficient under- 
writing to fit the terms of that life bond 
to the varying needs of the individual, 
just as the private banker fits the terms 
of the property bond to the needs of the 
individual corporation. 

“If life insurance represents the appli- 
cation of the principles of depreciation, 
of sinking and emergency funds, and of 
indemnity against the loss of current 
earning capacity as well as the shrink- 
age of existing estate, it follows that the 
underwriter needs to have a full under- 
standing of these economic principles as 
now practiced in the field of business, so 
that he may convey the same ideas to his 
clients and apply them properly to their 
special needs. 

“And if life insurance should serve to 
make the life value asset available as col- 
lateral for loans, then it is self-cvident 
that, to the degree that the underwriter 


is thoroughly conversant with the prin- 
ciples and practices of commercial credit 
and banking, he will be enabled t. meet 
his clients on a basis of mental equality, 

sman- 


thus increasing his power of sal 
ship and his ability to serve by way °! 
advice. 

“The relation of life insurance ' 
thrift and investment are imp: 
understood, both by the public ani the 


average underwriter. Many err cous 
comparisons are constantly ma: be- 
tween life insurance and other ty )s °* 
thrift and investment. Here, ave’, the 
underwriter cannot do better for nselt 
and those he is to serve than umili- 
arize himself thoroughly with t! sub- 
ject of investments. He now |ss® 


+ 


many an opportunity simply because 4 
his unfamiliarity with the un mae 
quality of the investment characir al 
worth of his own product. 
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“If the life insurance policy is a last 
will and testament with respect to the 
money worth of the insured’s life, to 
which annuity and trust company ar- 


rangements may be attached, it follows 
that the more the underwriter knows 
about wills, annuity plans, trust arrange- 
ments, and the management of estates, 
the better qualified he is to serve de- 
pendably in such an intricate and all- 
important matter. 

“To an ever-increasing degree we ex- 
pect professional men to render com- 
munity service. And the life underwrit- 
er should be no exception. His oppor- 
tunity is too great, and incidentally too 
profitable, to neglect such service. We 
are more and more appreciating the vital 
relations of life insurance to the resolu- 
tion of the problems associated with pov- 
erty and organized philanthropy. In 
ever so many ways life insurance is dis- 
tinctly sociological in nature. Life un- 
derwriters should therefore seek to ac- 
quire a fair acquaintance with the prob- 
lems and principles of sociology. From 


a community standpoint life underwriters 
should also not fail to do their share in 
spreading the beneficent idea of life con- 
servation far and wide among their 
clientele. 

“Life underwriters need to know much 
more than the principles and practices of 
life insurance itself. Their calling deals 
intimately with economic and sociological 
problems, with the principles and psy- 
chology of salesmanship, with commer- 
cial credit, with private and corporation 
finance, with thrift and investment, tax- 
ation, contractual relations of many kinds 
and with wills, trust arrangements and 
the management of estates. Familiarity 
with these subjects is highly desirable to 
life underwriters to qualify them for 
their negotiations with business men and 
others on a basis of mental equality with 
respect to the particular business or sub- 
ject matter that is being underwritten. 
The mind of the underwriter should cer- 
tainly be on a parity, and preferably su- 
perior, as regards insurance knowledge, 
with the mind of the life value that is 
being underwritten.” 


Ganse Suggests Mid-Year Meeting Be 
Held In National Capital Next April 


National Councillor Says It Would Be Happy Arrangement To 
Have Association Executive Committee Meet Next April 
In Washington Coincident With Convention Of National 
Chamber Of Commerce; Walton L. Crocker’s Good Work 
As Director Of National Chamber 


Detroit, September 14—In his report 
as National Councillor of the Associa- 
tion in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Franklin W. Ganse, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, made the 
suggestion that the executive 
committee of the association hold its 
mid-year meeting in Washington next 
April coincident with the convention of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
In this connection he said: 

“The National Convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 
will be held next year in Washington, 
beginning with the meeting of the Na- 
tional Councillors on Monday, April 29, 
1929. and undoubtedly ending on Fri- 
day, May 3. I wish to suggest the 
consideration of that time and place for 
the mid-year meeting of our National 
Executive Committee. It will be easy 
for our members in practically every in- 
stance to secure appointment as dele- 
gates to that convention, thus enabling 
them to get reduced railroad fares, in 
addition to which there are in my mind 
many manifest advantages in favor of 
our holding our meeting at the same time 
that representatives of this great busi- 
ness organization are meeting in Wash- 
ington, particularly as our association is 


a orvanization member of the National 
Chamber. 


happy 


“Ii we do our part freely as members 
of local chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade and develop increasing 
interest in and attendance at the con- 
ventions of the National Chamber, with- 
‘ut insisting that life insurance have any 
induc recognition, it will certainly help 
‘tr cause and strengthen our experience 
and standing as individuals.” 

Continuing Mr. Ganse said: “Walton 
L. Crocker of Boston, Mass., was nomi- 
tated by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
nerce and other organization members 
' the National Chamber to succeed him- 
“lf as director for a term of two years 


deginning in May, 1928. 





“With his fine record for his first two 
years as such director, there was no op- 
position to his re-election which accord- 
ingly went through at the annual meet- 
ing at Washington in May with an al- 


most unanimous vote. Mr. Crocker 1s 


a member of the executive committee of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, be- 


F. W. GANSE 

sides being chairman of the committee 
on education and a member of the In- 
surance Advisory Committee. While his 
membership on this board, which has 
been called almost as important a body 
as the United States Senate, is based 
on his general business standing, there 
is no doubt that it has proved a dis- 
tinct asset to the interest of life insur- 
ance in general and of life underwriters. 

“The National Chamber has inaugu- 
rated a series of mid-year meetings, held 
in the fall. The next one will be held 
early in October at Hot Springs, Ark. It 
will be concerned largely with organiza- 
tion matters and the consideration of 
the problems of agriculture, and does not 


seem to concern our interest in any spe- 
cial way. 

“Julian S. Myrick of New York was 
in May very appropriately appointed a 
member of the Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Chamber, thus 
practically succeeding the late Edward 
A. Woods of Pittsburgh. While this 
committee concerns itself with all sorts 
of insurance interests, I think it is safe 


to say that life insurance matters are 
gradually securing more attention from 
it, and from the Insurance Department 
of the National Chamber and that the 
general standing of life underwriting in 
the minds of prominent business men is 
constantly improving as a result of our 
connection in this and other ways with 
the Chamber of the 
WS. A" 


Commerce of 


Convention Program A Book And 
Contains Variety of Interesting Matter 


Breakfasts To Newspapermen, Million-Dollar-Producers and 
Visiting Company Executives, Have Slogan “Start Your 
Day With A Smile”; Two Pages To Describe Theme Of 
Convention; Contains Editorial Warning Against Criti- 
cizing Insured’s Present Coverage 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The program of the 
National Association for this convention 
is a thick one and not only full of pro- 
gram but of many other things. The 
first two pages describe the theme of 
the convention covering 700 or 800 
words to do it. Then there is a page 
about numerous breakfasts being 
held, such as the one this morning to 
newspaper men with Julian S. Myrick 
as host; the one of Paul F. Clark to 
the million-dollar producers; and the 
breakfast tomorrow to the executives of 
companies and the insurance commis- 
sioners who are here. 


the 


The slogan of 
the breakfasts is “Start your day with 
a smile.” 

Then follows several pages in the pro- 
gram of advice about the National As- 
sociation—the value of belonging to it, 
the foolishness of not getting good out 
of it and what every member of it can 


do. Next follows some advice to the 
members of the association under the 


title “Don’t criticize an insured’s present 
coverage.” The last article, of an edi- 
torial nature, is entitled “A Cheerful 
Loser Often Wins!” and quotes a go- 
getter story from “Forbes,” illustrating 
the methods of two salesmen. 

An example of some of the editorial 
material in the program is the little ar- 
ticle on not criticizing an insured’s pres- 
ent coverage. It reads: 

“We have heard National President 
Julian S. Myrick often express the opin- 
ion both privately and publicly, that one 
of the worst tendencies of our business 
is the criticism, implied or expressed, 
which an underwriter sometimes accords 
the condition and arrangement of the 
present life insurance of a prospect, and 
therefore inferentially the work of the 
original agent. His thought is that even 
in circumstances which indicate possible 
carelessness or ignorance on the part of 
the first underwriter, unless the follow- 
ing salesman is careful not to criticize, 
he is contributing to lack of public con- 
fidence in and respect for the ability of 
all life men. And that lack of appre- 
ciation increases resistance. 

“For instance, one of the leading 
writers of the Association recently un- 
covered a large line of life insurance on 
the life of a prominent business man, 
which was payable to hic estate. The 
photograph of the old applications fur- 
ther indicated that the underwriter who 
placed that business was a man of un- 
questionable sincerity and ability. Ap- 


parently an inexplicable situation, but 
there it was. Manifestly, it was the 
duty of the second underwriter to il- 
lustrate the advantages of specifically 
named 


beneficiary, contingent benefi- 
ciaries, etc., and the minimum of action 
and administration charges incident 


thereto, etc. But did he hop all over 


the salesman who had preceded him. 
Did he tell the client that the first un- 
derwriter had left his insurance in a 
reprehensible shape? He did not. He 
prefaced his recommendations with 
something to this effect: 

“Mr. Insured, doubtless at the time 
your present coverage was acquired, you 
had some dominating reason for making 
it payable to your estate. If conditions 
at the present time are such that you 
can contemplate. named _ beneficiaries, 
etc.—and launched into his line of rea- 
soning.” 





Edwards Pays 
Tribute To 
Orville Thorp 


Detroit, Sept. 12—J. Stanley Edwards, 
of Denver, paid a fine tribute to the 
memory of the late Orville Thorp of 
Dallas, former president of the National 
Association, extolling his character, ca- 
reer and leadership. He said in part: 

“His genial personality together with 
his capacity and willingness for hard 
work gained Mr. Thorp the admiration 
and affection of all who knew him, nor 
did his efforts cease with his term of 
office as National Association President. 
His continued interest in the problems 
and the progress of Life Underwriting 
has been evidenced by the regularity of 
his attendance at National Conferences 
ever since. He was a faithful attend- 
ant at Mid-Year meetings of the Execu- 
tive Committee. His advice and coun- 


sel was sought and followed on many 
occasions.” 





Penn Mutual Men 
Blow In From 
Mackinac Meeting 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The Penn Mutual 
representative came in today from the 
convention of the company in Mackinac 
Island. Among others were Hugh D. 
Hart, Frank H. Davis, Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Vincent B. Coffin and Ralph H. 
Engelsman. 
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DELIVERIES NOW BEING MADE | 
OF 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


‘Lhe Law Relating 


Automobile Insurance 


JOHN aeuus 


The first edition of this most valuable work The new subjects which have come up since 


was sold out completely. There were hun- the publication of the first edition in 1921— 
dreds of requests for copies after the sell New Warratitics and Centities aelk as 
out. ’ 


the Safety Device Clauses; Compulsory In- 
surance; Confiscation Insurance, etc., are 
fully treated. 


The second edition has now been received 
from the printer. It is the ONLY 
text book on motor car insurance law. It 


treats the subject completely and has been = No _ insurance library should be without 
approved_by many leading legal authorities. —_ this work. No legal department can afford 
This second edition is three times as large to be without ready accéss to its pages. It 
‘ough nen 
dealer eimai ical asia aaa is invaluable to the law practitioner as an 


down to date. : 
es . authority and reference work. 
The new edition treats of over three times 


the number of automobile insurance de- Underwriters and department heads should 
cisions as the first and contains more than have this book at their command as an aid 
three times the amount of text. More than to answering perplexing legal questions 
1,000 cases are dealt with. which come to them from time to time. 


Adjusters, Brokers, Special Agents and Agents will find The Law 
Relating to Automobile Insurance a most valuable addition to their 
equipment. 


PRICE $8.50 ‘ 
(Delivered) 


-——_—_— A = = =e sme 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


_ THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
COMPANY 


110 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Eastern Underwriter Co., 
110 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me copy of the new Second Edition of Simpson 
on THE LAW RELATING TO AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE, 
price $8.50. 
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Tell Of Agency Building Plans 


(Continued from Page 13) 


it was necessary to do a lot of selection. 

Mr. Kenagy, author of the book 
“Training of Salesmen,” the next speak- 
er, described the various methods of 
education given to new agents. 

Mr. Woodward said that his office did 
not take surplus business. The agency 
lost some big cases because of that, but 
the agency was the gainer in that the 
small cases increased and the small cases 
were the backbone of the business. 

“Certainly,” he said, “we do not try 
to over-educate new men. We try to 
vive them a few facts and know them 
well. The reason that new comers are 
afraid to make calls is because they 
don’t know what to say when they get 
into offices.” 

It Was Too Close To Home 

A new man asked Woodward if the 
tenants of the First National Bank 
building had been canvassed much and 
the general agent said he did not think 
so because the agency was located in 
the building. He told of another man 


who had written seventy lives for a mil- 
lion,. canvassing in one office building. 
Continuing he said: 

“We try to recruit men who have no 
conflict of interest, men who belong to 
different clubs and organizations. We 
must not only furnish agents with tools 
but teach them how to drill with them. 
We have a Wednesday morning mect- 
ing at 8:30 for newer men. We teach 
these men that they must have a work- 
able: plan and work their plan. The man 
who knows today what he will do to- 
morrow will win out on the morrow. 

“We have a bulletin which does not 
come out at regular intervals because we 
do not get it out until we have some- 
thing to say. Recently we got out five 
different editions of it in a week.” 

H. E. Vandewalker, Michigan man- 
ager of the Peoria Life, illustrated how 
he holds an agency meeting. In fact it 
was his regular September meeting as he 
had his own agents present and he has 
had no other. 


Frank L. Jones Says Greatest Weakness And 
Greatest Strength Of Agent Is Training 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Frank L. Jones, 


vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, told the convention to- 
day of the difference between agency 


conditions in England and America 
based on observations he made in his 
recent visit to England. He said there 
was no life underwriters’ association in 
England and that the amount of busi- 
ness written compared with the volume 
here was small. The difference was 
largely attributed by him to the Amer- 
ican agency system. He said: “The 


greatest strength and the greatest weak- 


ness of the American agent is training. 
If agents are trained they are efficient, 
and if untrained they do harm to the 
life insurance institution. ‘ The time is 
coming when the efficient agent will be 
so much in the majority that barriers 
which have hitherto existed between 
agent and the home office will be broken 
down. One of the most encouraging 
signs is the growth of insurance instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges.” 

In concluding Mr. Jones particularly 
praised the American College of Life 
Underwriters and what it hoped to ac- 
complish. 


Amendment To By-Laws Provides For 
Additional Vice-Presidents Next Year 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Additional 


presidents of the National Association 


vice- 


are provided for in an amendment to the 
by-laws reading as follows: 

“The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a president, six vice-presidents, 
to be designated as vice-president, hon- 
orary vice-president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, third vice-presi- 
dent and. fourth vice-president; secre- 
tary and a treasurer. 


“They shall be elected annually by 
ballot at the annual convention and shall 
hold office for one year or until their 
respective successors are elected and 
have accepted; provided, however, that 
the president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Canada shall be honorary 
vice-president of this Association. 

“Their duties shall be the same as are 
usual in similar organizations. The sec- 
retary shall be also secretary of the 
executive committee.” 








Provident 
Mutual “Advisors” 
All Present 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Among some of the 
Tepresentatives of the Provident Mutual 
here are three of the members of the 
new advisory committee. They are Gra- 
ham C. Wells, New York; Louis F. Pa- 
tet, Camden, N. J., and Nathaniel Reese, 
Detroit. 

This committee was recently appointed 
by the company’s general agents asso- 
Cation to receive suggestions from the 
field force, and to digest them and to 


Present recommendations to the com- 
Pany, 


Life Men 
Pose With 
Detroit’s Mayor 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Five well known in- 
surance men were guests at the City Hall 
today of Mayor Lodge of Detroit and 
were photographed there with his honor 
at his invitation. 

They were Harry Gardiner, John Han- 
cock; John J. McNamara, Guardian 
Life, and Gerald A. Eubank, life insur- 
ance manager of Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, and John J. Gordon, Home 
Life and Selwin Woodward, National 
Life of the U. S. A., Chicago. 

The picture was printed in an evening 
newspaper. 


Several Delegates 
Caught In Falling 
Hotel Elevator 


Detroit, Sept: 13—Imprisoned in an 
elevator in the basement of the Hotel 


Book-Cadillac for twenty minutes after 
the elevator had fallen 
teenth 


from the four- 
floor, was the exciting experi- 
ence of M. J. Donnelly, New Castle, Pa, 
leading writer of the Equitable Society; 
Mrs. Donnelly and their daughter Jean, 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. Duff of Pitts- 
burgh, and Wibert Spence of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Duff is president of the 
E. A. Woods Co., Pittsburgh, and Mr. 
Spence is a Mutual Life manager. 
The elevator boy had taken twenty 
passengers on a car supposed to 
commodate fourteen. 


ac- 
Arriving at a floor 
he was unable to stop the elevator which 
soon began to fall. Its drop was slow 
and continued until the basement was 
reached under the street. Finally the 
elevator boy managed to get the ele- 
vator up a couple of floors and Mr. 
Donnelly, taking a coin from his pocket, 
tapped on the side of the car until the 
attention of one of the guests of the 
hotel was attracted. This turned out to 
be Charles C. Gilman, National Life of 
Vermont, Boston, and the hotel em- 
ployes eventually freed the occupants of 





the elevator, some of whom are still 
suffering from nervous shock. 
Clarence L. Ayers 
Speaks For American 
Life Convention 

Detroit, Sept. 13—Greetings of the 


American Life Convention were brought 
by Clarence L. Ayres, president of the 
American Life Ins. Co., of Detroit. He 
asked the Convention to rise in mem- 
ory of the late Thomas W. Blackburn. 

In talking of Michigan as an insurance 
state he said that last year in Michigan 
more than $800,000,000 of insurance was 
written and that one out of every seven 
persons in Michigan was insured last 
year. 





McKenzie Heads’ 
Secretaries 
Association 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At a meeting today 
of the Executive Secretaries Association 
composed of the paid secretaries of the 
leading life underwriters associations, 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Fred P. McKenzie, secretary 
of the New York association® +-vice- 
president, M. L. Hoffman, Cleveland as+ 
sociation; secretary, Walter B. Sheehan, 
3uffalo association. 





Convention 
Tribute To 
Colonel Dobbs 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The convention rose 
in silent tribute today to the memory 
of Col. Charles Dobbs, who for years 
was a familiar and hard working figure 
at insurance conventions. He was an 
editor of the two “Insurance Field” daily 
papers which are issued at National As- 
sociation conventions. 


Trust Company 
Men Keen About 
Convention 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Asked what they 
thought of the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Lite Underwriters, 
A. K. Taylor, National City Bank; C. 
Allison Scully, National Bank of Com- 
merce; and E. M. McMahon, Equitable 
Trust Co., New York, who had exhibits 
here said they were more than pleased 
with the crowds that flocked about the 
exhibit and asked for literature. 

Mr. McMahon said there was un- 
doubtedly a greater interest being dis- 
played in trust company insurance co- 
operation than before, and the 
types of questions asked by the agent 
about 
tremely intelligent. 

Mr. Scully said that agents had visited 
the National Bank of Commerce booth 
from all parts of the country, and Mr. 
Taylor said that there were many small 


ever 


trust company service were ex- 


town as well as large town visitors. 
The trust company people have been 
on the job at night as well as during 
the time the 
being held. 


convention sessions were 


Henry Ford 
Influence 
In Dances 


Sept. 13—The influence of 
Henry Ford was seen at the ball of the 
Detroit association for its guests, the 
members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, wifes and 
daughters. It was the large number of 
old-fashioned 


Detroit, 


their 


dances where this influ- 
noted. Hundreds of couples 
did the grand right and left and other 
terpsichorean antiquities of the purple 
decade. 


ence Was 





Impressive 
Exhibit By 
Trust Companies 


Detroit, Sept. 13—A number of banks 
and trust companies had an impressive 
exhibit at the National 
convention this week. These banks in- 
cluded National City, N. Y.; National 
Bank of Commerce, N. Y.; Union Trust, 
Detroit; and 


Association’s 


Guardian Trust, Detroit. 
All the exhibits were visited by many 
insurance men and were well supplied 
with literature. 





Furey And Voshell 


‘Elected Trustees 


By Convention 

Detroit, Sept. 14—The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters will have 
two new trustees. They are William M. 
Furey, Berkshire Life, Pittsburgh and 
J. K. Voshell, Metropolitan Life, Bal- 
timore. 





Miss Jones 
Writing 
A Book 
Sara Frances Jones, Equitable Society, 
Chicago, one of the prominent women 


here,-is writing a book to be called “The 
Woman in Life Insurance.” 
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Mental Attitude Big 
Factor in Selling 


WEEKS TELLS OF “OATS” SYSTEM 





Buffalo General Agent Explains Use of 
Anecdotes, Testimony and Stories 
in His Agency 





The average life insurance agent in his 
sales methods conveys the impression 
that he is telling the prospect what he 
should do and in attempting to create 
desire he states conclusions instead of 
giving information from which the pros- 
pect draws his own conclusions, was a 
criticism made by Harvey Weeks, gen- 
eral agent for the Provident Mutual Life 
at Buffalo, in his address before the con- 
vention. An analysis of the sales meth- 
ods used in many of the targest selling 
organizations in his part of the state, 
Mr. Weeks said, showed that the cor- 
rect mental attitude was secured in the 
prospect by means of testimony or anec- 
dotes. In Mr. Weeks’ agency they have 
adopted a catch word to indicate this 
sales method, “Oats” standing for Oral 
Anecdotes, Testimony and Stories. It is 
referred to as giving the prospect 
“ats.” 

“How many of you in your sales work, 
carry with you a list of prominent pol- 
icyholders who have given you written 
permission to use their names?” asked 
Mr. Weeks. “How many carry with you 
letters from satisfied clients whose in- 
fluence you feel would be helpful to 
you? Don’t you feel that comparatively 
few men in the life insurance work are 
using what we are speaking of as 
“Oats? 

Using Clients’ Letters 

Continuing, Mr. Weeks said: 

“In trying to help a new man in our 
agency get the right mental attitude to- 
ward his job, we ask him during the first 
week to read twenty-five letters which 
we have received from prominent and 
successful clients. In these letters, as an 
illustration, one man tells us that he 
feels greatly indebted to us for the help 
we have given him; another says he is, 
indeed, grateful and feels under obliga- 
tion to us for the plan we helped him 
formulate; while another says that he 
feels that relatively few men are fa- 
miliar with what can be done through 
the use of our service, and commends 
our efforts not alone to place life insur- 
ance, but to safeguard the principal after 
the policies have been written. 

“Through this method we try to make 
the new man feel that we are not ask- 
ing him to take our word that we are 
engaged in a business that is really worth 
while, but ask him to try and honestly 
feel that he is actually conversing with 
these twenty-five men, and that they are 
telling him, as they would if he could 
talk to them, just what they have told 
us in their letters. 

“When he learns from them that they 
did not know of this service until it was 
brought to their attention, and when he 
sees how appreciative they now are, be- 
cause of its value to them, it opens up 
to the agent a.large field of prospects. 
If only one man in ten, as an illustra- 
tion, is familiar with this service, he be- 
gins to feel that the other nine, who 
are not familiar with it, based on the 
experience of these twenty-five men to 
whom he has talked, would at least be 
interested in hearing about the service, 
and among those who become interested 
a certain number will want to use it, and 
among those who want to use it will be 
a certain number who themselves, be- 
cause of the very nature of the service, 
will have before them a picture from 
which they will draw their own conclu- 
sions that they need more life insurance. 

“The first man who came into our 
agency after the first of the year had 
previously left the life insurance busi- 
ness as he was unhappy in it. He was 
unhappy because he was using the sell- 
ing methods used by the average life 
insurance salesman, and with these meth- 
ods this man said he could not get the 
right mental attitude. Through the use 
of our selling methods, he was able to 
get an entirely different mental attitude 


toward his job, and during the first six 
months of this year he qualified for our 
leaders’ club.” 


Answering “My Wife Can Handle the 
Money” 


“What are you going to say to a mar- 
ried man with children, who says that his 
wife can handle money and that he is 
not interested in any sort of program or 
trust plan?” said Mr. Weeks, continuing 
his illustrations. “Get over on his side 
of the fence and after he feels that we 
are not questioning his judgment, give 
him the Oats. How are we going to give 
him the Oats? Why, as an illustration, 
tell him about the man who came into 
the office the other day and _ said: 
‘Weeks, to whom do the insurance com- 
panies pay all the insurance money that 
is now payable to my wife if, when the 
policies become a claim, she were not 
living? The reason I ask the question is 
that my children are all small, and 
naturally I figure the company could not 
pay the money to children who are not 
of age.” When I showed him a chart 
given to me by one of the large trust 
companies in western New York cov- 
ering various contingencies of this kind, 
and when he saw that eventually the 
money would be paid to the children’s 
guardian, he said: ‘Yes, but I do not 
know who that would be, and it makes 
me think of a case where, if the father 
could look back and see who the court 
appointed to handle all the money for 
his children, he would turn over in his 
grave. In this case I imagine the sur- 
rogate judge called in the man whom he 
appointed and said to him: “I am under 
obligation to you for what you did for 
me in the last political campaign, but this 
is the first opportunity I have had to 
show my appreciation. Now I have a 
nice, sweet estate to turn over to you, 
and between you and me, Bill, you will 
have a chance to make a nice piece of 
change out of it.” And. of course, 
this is perfectly legitimate, but the point 
I have in mind is that I know that this 
father would prefer probably one hun- 
dred other men to the one the court 
appointed, and in my case I do not want 
to take any chance on the court appoint- 
ing someone where, if I had a voice in 
the matter, I would most emphatically 
say: “I certainly do not want that fel- 
low handling money for my children.”’ 

“Through this illustration the man with 
whom we are trying to get an interview 
usually becomes interested, and asks 


questions about his own case, which gives © 


us an opportunity to tell our story. We 
have in our Oats manual this chart to 
which I have just referred, published by 
the largest trust company in western 
New York, and our men say it is tre- 
mendously helpful in getting interviews 
on programing and trust company serv- 
ice.” 

Citing another case, Mr. Weeks said: 

“The other day a fellow told me he 
was not interested in more life insurance, 
but when he told me he owned his own 
home, I asked him if it was in his name. 
He said: ‘No, it’s in my wife’s name.’ 
After finding out that his wife had not 
made a will, I said: ‘Ed, is it your 
thought that if she died the house would 
belong to you?’ And he replied: ‘Be- 
long to me?—Why, who in the world 
would it belong to, if it did not belong 
to me—I paid for it, didn’t I?’ And I 
said: ‘Yes, but, Ed, do you realize that 
if your wife dies without a will the law 
says that you would have only a life 
interest in the property but that the title 
would be vested in your two little girls, 
and that you could not dispose of that 
hoouse and use the money to go in busi- 
ness, because the house would really be- 
long to your two little girls?’ Realizing 
that this seemed unreasonable to him, 
and knowing that he would not believe 
me, I used this chart as Oats, keeping 
in mind that we should not ask men to 
simply believe things because we _ tell 
them, and when in this chart he saw 
that the Marine Trust Co. told him that 
what I said was true ,he said: ‘For 
heaven’s sake, we want to get that thing 
fixed up immediately, and as a result of 
this discussion of wills and getting him 
to think about a distribution of his prop- 
erty, which involved his life insurance, 


Huebner Outlines Work 
Of A. C. L. U. at Detroit 


FOREIGN GROUPS INTERESTED 


Says C. L. U. Degree Becoming Inter- 
national In Character; One Of Suc- 
cessful Candidates Chinese 











The principal speaker at yesterday 
morning’s session of the National Con- 
vention of Life Underwriters was Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, dean of the American 
College of Life Underwriters who fol- 
lowed President E. J. Clark. Dr, Hueb- 


ner outlined the distinctly educational 
features of the college, touched upon the 
forthcoming examinations in December, 
the C. L. U. degree and also spoke of 
the enthusiastic support that is being 
given the college by various foreign in- 
surance interests. His remarks in part 
follow: “Thirty-five candidates, from 
twenty-one different cities and twelve 
states, took the first examination, and 
of these, twenty-one qualified for the 
degree of Chartered Life Underwriter. 
This is no more than twice the num- 
ber, we are told, who qualified at the 
first Certified Public Accountancy ex- 
amination. The successful candidates 
are to be congratulated. But so, also, 
should be the unsuccessful ones, who 
showed their spirit and demonstrated 
their belief in a new order of things for 
the profession of life underwriting. The 
majority of the unsuccessful candidates 
have already said that they feel amply 
repaid through the benefits derived from 
the course of study to which they have 
applied themselves, and nearly all have 
already signified their intention of try- 
ing again next December. That repre- 
sents a fine spirit and nothing has 
pleased me more. It is better to strive 
and fail in a good cause, than not to try 
at all. Nearly one-half of the success- 
ful candidates are associated with one 
company, and that company has reason 
to feel proud. But we have only made 
a start. Judging from our correspon- 
dence, other companies are now taking 
an active interest in the next two ex- 
aminations, and I feel sure that hence- 
forth there will be an ever wider com- 








he finally decided that he needed more 
life insurance to do some of the things 
that he wanted to do, when he stopped 
to think about it. 

“This chart is of interest to most every 
man we call upon, who has not made a 
will. There are thousands of people in 
every community who have not made 
wills, and in giving a man Oats we fre- 
quently tell him about a woman who 
came into the office and said: ‘Mr. 
Weeks, I never felt so humiliated in my 
life as this morning when I came from 
the surrogate’s court where I was talk- 
ing to a snippy clerk, who, from the 
way he talked to me made me feel that 
someone ought to check me to make sure 
that the income from the money my hus- 
band left my daughter was being prop- 
erly spent by me.’ This woman said, 
naturally, she knew her husband would 
turn over in his grave if he could see 
the situation as it now existed, because 
it was his intention to leave everything 
to her, but unfortunately he never made 
a will, and his wishes could not be re- 
spected, as the law provided that the 
estate had to be divided between the 
wife and the daughter, which necessitat- 
ed the mother being appointed as guar- 
dian for the little girl, and as she said, 
had made it necessary for her to go to 
the surrogate court just as though she 
had no interest in the daughter, and tell 
the clerk over there what she was doing 
with the income, and how much she paid 
for shoes, clothing, etc., for her own 
daughter. 

“TIsn’t it a part of our work to bring 
stories of this kind before men through 
the use of what we are calling Oats to- 
day to get them to think about these 
things that this man and thousands of 
others do not think about?” 


pany diversification as regards the suc 
cessful candidates. 

“The subjects covered by the exami 

nations, aside from life insurance proper, 
are the leading business subjects required 
in the examinations of other business call 
ings, aspiring to the dignity of a pro- 
fession. They suggest themselves, as a 
matter of course, when life underwriting 
is analyzed as the underwriting of hu- 
man life values. Leading underwriters 
recognize the value of these subjects, 
and it is the object of the college to 
give emphasis to and wider application 
of the thought. Life underwriting ser- 
vice consists of knowledge plus honesty. 
Honesty without knowledge is not ser- 
vice, just as knowledge without honesty 
is also not service. The two must be 
combined, and assuming professional 
conduct, the all-important thing is 
knowledge.” 
_ Dr. Huebner said the next examination 
is scheduled to take place on Decem- 
ber 27, 28 and 29 and that thereafter the 
examinations will be conducted but once 
a year, in June. 

Referring to the C. L. U. degree, which 


_is issued by the college to the success- 


ful candidates, Dr. Huebner said: 

“It should be stated, also, that the C. 
| i, Of degree has even a tendency to 
become international in character. In 
the June examinations, one of the suc- 
cessful candidates hailed from Shanghai, 
China, and only needs to complete his 
three years of satisfactory insurance ex- 
perience to be entitled to the degree. 
For the coming December and June ex- 
aminations, correspondence indicates at 
this date that we shall have three can- 
didates, respectively from China, Mad- 
ras, and Prince Rupert. Foreign in- 
surance interests are vitally interested in 
our college. On my recent trip I found 
the Japanese and Chinese anxious to 
know about it and its aims. And I may 
add that one of the leading insurance 
educators of Europe has requested the 
preparation of an article on ‘Life Insur- 
ance Education in America,’ with em- 
phasis upon the American College of 
Life Underwriters’ movement, for pub- 
lication in the official organ of one of 
the world’s leading educational insurance 
organizations with a membership in 
twenty-four nations. 

“Wherever I traveled this summer, at- 
tending numerous company and associa- 
tion conventions, I was struck by the 
genuine interest in the American College 
of Life Underwriters and by the large 
number who have personally assured me 
that they will strive for the C. L. U. 
degree. 
total of at least one hundred taking the 
next examination. I am now sure that 
the College has been — successfully 
launched. I believe that the day is not 
far distant when your National Associa- 
tion, since education is the key to the 
future of successful life underwriting, 
will be convinced that the American 
College of Life Underwriters is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, factor 
for good that it has ever initiated and 
fostered. 


Collegiate Support 


“Although we have only fairly started, 
general familiarity with the College and 
its standards and purposes already exists 
throughout educational circles. The cor- 
respondence with educational authorities 
has been very extensive and is proceed- 
ing unabated. Twenty-five leading uni- 
versities and colleges have already, 
through their deans or directors of their 
business schools, endorsed our College 
and its aims, and have given their assur- 
ance of cooperation and support. Names 
should probably not be mentioned at 
this early date, but all the correspond- 
ence shows whole-hearted support, am 
between the lines can be read no little 
surprise as to the new order of things 
and the business-like educational attitude 
assumed by the underwriting vocation. 

“The College has had the fullest ¢0- 
operation, without a single exception, 
from universities and colleges in the es 
tablishment of examination centers. !? 
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fagt, a number who had not been ap- 
proached about the matter because we 
had no candidates for the examination in 
those districts, offered their accommoda- 
‘ions gratuitously. For the June test 
examination centers were established at 
the Universities of Cincinnati, Indiana, 
\linnesota, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Southern California and 
Washington, and at Boston University, 
Detroit University, New York University, 
suffalo School of Commerce, and Rice 
Institute at Houston, Texas. These were 
the only examination centers required 
for the first examination. Others can 
easily be arranged for as needed and 
the College stands ready to do so. 


Everywhere I am asked about the place 
of the examinations. This should give 
no concern. The College will establish 
reasonably convenient centers wherever 
needed, and the registrar will be glad to 
make the arrangements upon request. 
The Future 

“The future of the College seems ex- 
ceedingly bright. The dean, and the 
same is true of his colleagues, entered 
the service of the College because of a 
profound belief in the value of educa- 
tion. But we entered with a little fear 
and trembling. We wondered whether 
the time was just ripe, although we were 
sure of the correctness of the idea. We 
are now feeling much better.” 


Pres. Myrick’s Newspaper Break fast 
| Develops Discussion of Section 97 


Danger Seen in Insurance Commissioners Tampering With 
Code That Has Stood Test Like Armstrong Laws; Actuarial 
Committee Stands by Superintendent Beha But Admits 
Time Might Make Big Difference; Myrick Refutes Idea 
General Agents Make Too Much Money; J. Stanley 
Edwards Points Out That Conditions Differ Throughout 


Country — 


Detroit, Sept. 12—The breakfast this 


morning of the trustees and officers of 


the National Association of Life Under- 
writers given to the newspaper men in 
attendance, resulted in quite a discussion 
of Section 97 of the New York insur- 
ance code and the reasons why the New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers was upholding it. 

Some criticism was made of the the- 
ory that insurance commissioners should 
take it upon themselves to want changed 
att. insurance code which has worked so 
effectively and satisfactorily as the Arm- 
strong laws of New York State. 

Julian S. Myrick took the position that 
if the section and its affiliated sections 
were changed there was no telling what 
would happen to the structure of life 
insurance in the future and he said it 
would endanger the position of general 
agents. 

The Actuarial Committee to which the 
amendments had been referred were 
quite sure they were on the right track 
in standing by the superintendent, but a 
few years might make a lot of difference 
in the situation. 


Mr. Myrick answered the criticism that 
some general agents were making too 
much money by saying that the men who 
built up the great general agency or- 
ganizations had a superior talent which 
was worth what they were earning, and 
if life insurance did not pay them for 
their talents, other fields would beckon. 
A fifty thousand dollar man will com- 
mand that income and if denied it in 
one business he will enter another. 

J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna Life, Den- 
ver, agreed with Mr. Myrick and further- 
more made the statement that it was 
dangerous for the superintendent of in- 
surance of one state to try to make uni- 
form countrywide standardization, as 
conditions in one part of the country 
differed from conditions elsewhere. He 
did not feel that general agents were 
overpaid and he said there were some 
territories where the general agents could 
not make a living if all the New York 
superintendent’s demands were met. 

Mr. Edwards said that in Colorado in 
the past twelve months three special 
agents of life insurance companies had 
committed suicide because they could not 
make enough income to get by. 


Living, Friendly Agreements Through T rusts 
Oust Insured’s Post Mortem Worries 


Thomas C. Hennings, Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Shows In Interesting Address That Co-operation Of 
Life Insurance Companies And Trust Companies Can Be 
Had Without Treading On Each Other’s Toes—Working 
Together Achieves Desirable Ends 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, in his talk before 
the National Association of Life Under- 
Writ rs said that trust companies and life 
Msurance companies are public welfare 
Institutions. Continuing he said: 

“The intelligent underwriters, who 
thor ughly understand what the finan- 
cial institutions are doing and co-operate, 
cannot help but write more insurance. 
hey understand life insurance compa- 


nies are limited in acting as trustees; 
that the insurance policy is a more or 
less rigid contract which cannot be 
changed to meet unforeseen conditions, 
and that if the insured desires flexibility 
in principal and income, 
sickness, education, and un- 
usual needs, or wants to lodge discretion 
in some 


to provide for 
vacations 
one concerning the disburse- 
ment of the fund, or to provide for con- 
tingencies, then surely trust service is 
indicated. Under a trust agreement the 


insured does not surrender the right to 
receive any cash payments under the 
provisions of the policy nor the right to 
use the policies as collateral for loans, 
without requiring the approval of the 
trustee. 
Two Separate Functions 

“Thoughtful men in the trust business 
who have given this matter the most 
consideration are in agreement with the 
resolutions passed by life underwriters 
and trust companies that financial insti- 
tutions should not write life insurance 
and that the insurance companies should 
not do trust business, and that the best 
service can only be expected where the 
life insurance men and trust men work 
without friction and there is no danger 
of diverting business from those who 
originate it. While there has been con- 
siderable discussion of funded and un- 
funded trusts, we have merely touched 
the high spots of business insurance, not 
that ordinarily described as such which 
provides for insurance on lives of cer- 
tain key men and paid to the corpora- 
tion upon the death of the key man, but 
that class of insurance which is de- 
signed to protect the surviving partners 
and stockholders and the dependents of 
deceased partners and deceased stock- 
holders of corporations, particularly that 
class known as close corporations. 

“Most partnerships are 
verbal or 


with 
poorly prepared agreements. 
Many men do not realize that the death 
of a partner presents a serious problem 
and that under the law, in the absence 
of an agreement, partnerships must dis- 
solve and partnership administration had 
in the Probate Court. With the disor- 
ganization of the business arrangements 
must be made for new credit and the 
sale of the deceased partner’s interest. 
It is possible for a contract to be so 
prepared that the partnership may con- 
tinue, notwithstanding the death of one 
of the partners, and adequate insurance 
may safeguard the rights of the surviv- 
ing partners and protect the deceased 
partner’s family from unnecessary loss 
and trouble by an agreement made dur- 
ing the lives of all the partners fully 
protecting each interest. 
Some of the Trust Advantages 

‘Each partner secures insurance on his 
own life, in favor of the other partners. 
The insured partner does not pay the 
premiums on his own policies, the others 
paying the premiums. An agreement is 
prepared fixing the manner of ascertain- 
ing the value of the partner’s interest 
at stated intervals and providing that in 
the event of death of any one partner 
the insurance under the terms of the 
trust is to be paid to the trust company, 
as trustee, to be paid at once to the de- 
ceased partner’s estate and his interest 


in the partnership transferred to the sur- 
Vivors. 


loose, 


The business continues uninter- 
ruptedly, credit is maintained and as the 
trust company is neutral its action in 
construing the terms of the agreement 
is bound to be fair. In addition, as pre- 
miums on the policies are not paid by 
deceased partner, proceeds are not sub- 
ject to tax. 

“In case of close corporations, where 
the stock is held by those active in the 
management and development of the 
business and each stockholder puts his 
money and energy into its development, 


so long as that plan is followed the busi- 
ness will prosper, but upon the death of 
one of the stockholders the problem of 
the disposal of the stock becomes seri- 
ous. If it passes by will to the widow 
and children, it means that the survivors 
not only lose the ability and judgment 
of the deceaséd, but are forced to carry 
a widow and children who can add noth- 
ing to the development of the business 
and, at times, are a positive burden; or 
if the estate is required to sell the stock, 
then what? There is little market for 
stock in close corporations, and in the 
event the survivors do not buy the de- 
ceased’s estate suffers a loss, and even 
though the family continues to hold the 
stock, experience has shown that the 
survivors feel that they are forced to 
carry an unnecessary load, and this fre- 
quently results in inside manipulation to 
the disadvantage of the deceased part- 
ner’s family. 

“Tt is an 
against 


easy matter to safeguard 
these conditions while all are 
alive and are on a friendly basis. By 
securing business insurance the stock- 
holders, while in good health, can agree 
upon the manner in which the stock 
shall be valued, from time to time, and 
an agreement entered into providing 
that the insurance shall be payable to a 
trust company, as trustee. In event it 
is desired to retire the deceased stock- 
holder’s stock, then the insurance pre- 
miums may be paid by the corporation, 
and the benefits accrue to the corpora- 
tion but indirectly to its stockholders. 
Or the agreement may provide that the 
surviving stockholders may purchase the 
deceased stockholder’s stock, in equal 
shares, or in proportion to the amount 
of stock held. In that case the pre- 
miums must be paid by the stockholders 
other than the insured. 

“Stockholders should all enter into an 
agreement for of their stock 
and deposit it with the trustee, endorsed 
in blank. The trustee executes a gen- 
eral power of attorney to the stockhold- 
er, authorizing him to exercise his rights 
as to stockholder, with the exception of 
the right to dispose of it. Upon the 
death of the stockholder the trustee 
pays over the proceeds of the policy in 
accordance with the terms of the 
agreement and delivers the stock to the 
survivors. Where the interest and ages 
of the partners are different, there natu- 
rally must be an adjustment of the pre- 
miums paid by each.” 


the sale 


trust 


Plan — 
Reception 
For Davis 

Detroit, Sept. 13—A remarkable affair 
is to be held in Chicago on September 
26 when a thousand Chicago insurance 
men will go to a luncheon in the ball- 


room of the Palmer House. It will be a 


welcome of Chicago life men to Davis 


and a farewell to Patterson. Mr. Davis 


is the new general agent of the 
Mutual in Chicago and Mr. Patterson 
the new general agent in New York. A 
committee of fifty Chicago insurance 
men has been appointed for the affair. 
Walter E. Webb, National Life of the 
U.S. A., is chairman. 


Penn 
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AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


In an unusual growing general agency of acknowledged merit which 
is accomplishing results, there is an unusual opportunity for a man to 
become general production manager of full time men. 


This Agency will continue to grow, even if it does not get as able a 
man as it now feels it needs. It is ambitious to grow more rapidly, which 
is the reason for this opportunity. New York City experience is preferable, 
but not essential. College education also preferred but not necessary. 


Requirements for this position include: 
(1) Past performance of at least reasonable personal production. 


(2) Past performance in inducting and developing new full time 
men who have become reasonably successful. 


(3) Ability to demonstrate salesmanship in “other man’s” office, by 
“closing” difficult cases for new men. 


(4) Ability and disposition to “get along” with people, and to bind 
men to the agency by ties of loyalty and friendship. 


(5) A tremendous industry, capacity for long hours, dependableness, 
initiative to make plans and responsibility to execute them. 


(6) Character, integrity and financial stability. (No capital required. ) 


Compensation will be made agreeable to a man whose earnings have 
been substantial, on a salary and contingency basis. Inasmuch as this 
position requires a life underwriter of the above experience and we have 
no desire to disturb present mutually satisfactory connections, it would be 
much better taste to consult your agency principals and obtain their con- 


sent before investigating this matter. 


Write in strict confidence to Box X, Eastern Underwriter, giving full 
details as to age, experience in life insurance and previous experience, 
education, clubs and fraternities, past and present production and earnings, 


etc. Interviews will be arranged with the more satisfactory applicants. 
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Delegates Aroused by Announcement Of 
“ E. A. Woods Endowment” For College 


Vie With Each Other In Making Contributions To Memorial 
Fund To Bear Name Of Father Of Idea of American 
College Of Life Underwriters; Prominent Insurance Men 
and Others Quick To Respond To Plan For $100,000 


Endowment 


Detroit, Sept. 14—One of the most re- 
markable demonstrations ever seen in a 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters took place today 
when it was announced that an endow- 
ment of $100,000 would be raised for the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
te be called “The Edward A. Woods 
Endowment Fund.” 

All of the brilliant work done by this 
master underwriter for the institution of 
life insurance seemed to flash in a sec- 
ond across the minds of everyone pres- 
ent, as there was none at the convention 
who was not acquainted either in person 
or through his works with the late Pitts- 
burgh insurance genius, 
general agent. 


educator and 
They know that the American College 
of Life Underwriters was nearest to his 
heart and that he had devoted many 
months in helping to put the idea over. 
So when subscriptions were called for, 
both men and women arose in all parts 
of the big ballroom to make their sub- 
scription. They came so fast that Frank- 
lin W. Ganse had difficulty in putting 
down the amounts. When nearly $15,- 
(00 had been subscribed, President My- 
tick called further subscriptions off for 
the moment as the program of the con- 
vention had to resume its place. 

William M. Duff, president of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods agency, and right hand 
man of the late famous general agent, 
had just been given a diploma as being 
the first to get the degree of Chartered 
Life Underwriter, when he announced 
on behalf of the Edward A. Woods 
agency a subscription of $1,000 for the 
Edward A. Woods endowment fund. 
Charles I. Scott, Kansas City, was next 
on his feet with a $500 subscription, fol- 
wed by a similar subscription from the 
Paul F. Clark agency, Boston. John 
Newton Russell, Los Angeles, said that 
on behalf of the members of the Russell 
amily, he desired to subscribe $500. 
There was a cheer when Sara Frances 
Jones, Equitable Society, Chicago, gave 
250, and also when Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
lean of the American College of Life 


Underwriters, subscribed . a 
amount. 


similar 
Rose \lbers, New York agent, sub- 
‘ribed $100 and Col. and Mrs. FE. AZ 
McCormack, Memphis, subscribed $100. 
Professor A. M. Spalding of Pittsburgh, 
thief technical advisor of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, gave $100. 
On behalf of himself and his wife, Leon 
- Triges, president of the Minneapolis 
\sociation, gave $250, and on behalf of 
he Mint neapolis Association, $100. St. 
Paul im iediately subscribed $100 for its 
sociation. 

Emest Judson Clark, president of the 
erican College of Life Underwriters, 
ve $300, as did Manager Charles B. 
“ sht of the Union Central, New York. 
iliam M. Duff and his wife made a 

















subscription of $500. Some other sub- 
scriptions follow: 


Ives & Myrick agency, N. Y., $500; 


Louis F. Paret, Camden, N. J., $250; the 
Riehle Agency, N. Y., $100; The Insur- 


ance Research and Review Service, $100; 
Charles A. Foehl, manager, The Pruden- 
tial, N. Y., and Mrs. Foehl, $500. 

Among those giving $100 were Gerald 
A. Eubank, N. Y.; Frank H. Davis, Chi- 
cago; Charles J. Rockwell, Indianapolis; 
James Elton Bragg, Philadelphia; Mau- 
rice H. Sterns, Providence; 
Lackey, Oklahoma City, 
Shirley, Pittsburgh. 

J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, on behalf 
of industrial agents of the Metropolitan 
Life in Baltimore, 
$1,000. 

Others to Subscribe to the Wood's 
Memorial Endowment were M. J. Don- 
nelly, of the Equitable Society, $100, and 
Franklin W. Ganse, of Boston, $250. 

Some of the insurance 
made subscriptions. 


Mrs. McCormack 
Called To The 
Platform 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Mrs. Edward J. 
McCormack of Memphis, who has made 
a hit at other conventions of the as- 
sociations, repeated at this one in a short 
talk. She was called to the platform as 
she is a convention favorite. 


George E. 
and John T. 


guaranteed to raise 


papers also 

















| Convention Sidelights 











Detroit, 
constant 


Sept. 14—There has been a 
stream of life underwriters 
going out to the Ford plant and many 
company executives also were 
Most of them took rides‘over 
of Detroit in big 


there. 
the city 
Ford airplanes, one 
such ship carrying among its passengers, 
Frank H. Davis, 
Mutual Life, Chicago; 
sel Deschert of the Penn Mutual Life; 
and Stephen Ireland, superintendent of 
agencies, State Mutual Life. 
* * x 


Penn 
Coun- 


general agent 


General 


A reception was given at the Ford 
airport to Harry Heilman, the Detroit 
Tiger’s champion batsman who spends 
his spare time writing life insurance and 
who is the man who wrote the big pol- 
icy on Babe Ruth. 

c os 

Many of the insurance men visited 
the section of the Ford airship factory 
where the Ford ship which took Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd to the 
North Pole, and the ship which car- 
ried two Detroiters to Japan and across 
the Atlantic are shown to sightseers. 

* x x 


Peter M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 


Establishes Trust For 
Agents And Employes 


AMERICAN LIFE’S GENEROUS ACT 





President Ayers Announces at Company 
Dinner Fund Worth $500,000 to 
Reward Worthy 





Detroit, Sept. 13—At a dinner of the 
American Life of Detroit last night, 
President Ayres made the announce- 


ment that stockholders and directors of 
the company have put in trust in per- 
petuity for the sole benefit of employes 
and agents of the company $200,000 of 
the par value of the company’s stock 
and all accrediting thereto to be handled 
by the trustee for the sole benefit of the 
employes and agents subject to methods 
of distribution of earnings to worthy and 
efficient employes and agents as may be 
determined by the board of directors of 
the company from time to time. Mr. 
Ayres said: 

“The gift to the trustee is absolute 
and irrevocable and continues for all 
time for the benefit of worthy employes 
and agents both as to the annual distri- 
bution of earnings; all future accretions 
thereto, and as well the corpus of the 
trust upon expiration of the trusteeship. 

“The board and stockholders’ feel that 
the faithful employes and agents of the 
company have materially contributed to 
the value of the property and its earn- 
ing power and this gift is made as a 
matter of abstract justice and equity, as 
well in recognition of past: and future 
service. 

“The property given represents a mar- 
ket value of about $500,000 and the plan 
gives the employes and field representa- 
tives an opportunity to, by efficient 
work, constantly add to this value and 
to their own profits therefrom.” 





necticut Mutual Life, New York, who 
stopped at the convention after attend- 
ing the Connecticut Mutual Life’s re- 
gional meeting in the Far West, was 
made an honorary chief of a tribe of 
Blackfoot Indians while there. 
* ok x 
Members of the Paul F. Clark general 


agency of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston, presented Mr. Clark with 
a bunch of American Beauty roses for 


Mrs. Clark, and as she was not in De- 


troit he gallantly handed them over to 
Josephine McCormack. 
* ok x 

John C. McNamara, general agent, 


Guardian Life, New York, wrote all the 
editorial material in the convention pro- 
gram. It was universally regarded as a 
fit bit of reading matter to brighten up 
a program. 

 s * 

There is less politics behind the scenes 
of this convention than any convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters which has been held in years. 
There was not a spirited battle of 
kind. 

During a 


any 


talk this. morning 
Myrick mentioned the name of Herbert 
At first there was a round of 
applause and then it seemed as if the 
whole feet 


Julian S. 


Hoover. 


convention 


rose to its and 


there was a loud cheer. 


* * x 
James Schermerhorn, former editor of 
the Detroit ‘Times,” and now a well- 


known after dinner speaker, convulsed 
the convention with his collection of hu- 
morous stories and wisecracks. He was 
substituting for Edgar Guest, the Detroit 
poet. 





Macfarlane Reports On 
Educational Activities 


PRAISES WORK OF F. L. JONES 








Points to Increased Interest in Life 
Insurance in High Schools and Col- 
leges; New Orleans Campaigns 

B. B. Macfarlane, chairman, committee 
cn education of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, brought to the 
convention the progress that had been 
made in educational work since the mid- 
year executive committee, including in 
his report communications from eight or 
nine members of his committe e. Mr. Mac- 
farlane spoke in praise of the fine sup- 
port given by Frank L. Jones, whom he 
had succeeded as chairman. 

The report referred first to a course 
in life insurance salesmanship and prac- 
tice which had started September 19 at 
the University of Cincinnati in charge of 
Dr. Charles Rockwell. Four classes a 
week will be held until the first week 
in November. Committeeman C. Vivian 
Anderson of Cincinnati advised Mr. Mac- 
farlane that this course had the support 
of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation and had as its aim to prepare 
life underwriters for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter degree. In Birmingham, 
Ala., a similar course of three — has 
just been concluded at the Y. M. C. A, 
in which the local life nah Het as- 
sociation took a prominent part. 

Committeeman A. R. Edmiston re- 
ported to Chairman Macfarlane that the 
Lincoln High School was already giving 
elementary instruction to its students in 
life msurance and would expand the work 
soon. And in Lansing, Mich., Commit- 
teeman J. Arthur Pino is planning to 
conduct a series of life insurance studies 
at the high school, as well as at the 
Michigan State College. 

From New York City Chairman Mac- 
farlane said he had received word from 
Miss Hannah J. Hefferman. acting for 
Committeeman E. J. Sisley who has been 
ill for some months, that plans were un- 
der way for the reopening of the New 
York University school and that present 
indications pointed to the continued in- 
terest and success of the work. 

A final communication came from Man- 
sur B. Oakes, president, Insurance R. 
& R. Service, in which Mr. Oakes re- 
ferred to the splendid work being done 
by Miss Alice Lakey and Mrs. W. S. 
Pritchard of Garner, Iowa, who had been 
preaching life insurance before various 
womens’ clubs. It was Chairman Mac- 
farlane’s recommendation that the Na- 
tional Association get in touch with Mrs. 
Pritchard and learn from her personally 
just how she had made possible results 
which have been achieved in Iowa. He 
also urged that every local association 
have a committee of education. 





——— 





Donald T 
the 


. Mackinnon was chairman of 
Norton 
Ives of the reception committee; Harry 
A. Miller of the banks and trusts com- 
John W. Yates of the 
tion committee; Ellsworth C. 
the blind underwriters 
Fred Lawton of the com- 
mittee, while Ernest W. Owen was gen- 
eral chairman. 


entertainment committee; 


mittee; registra- 
Smith of 
committee; J. 


open session 


* * * 
When it comes to organizing a con- 
vention no association has anything on 
Detroit. The general agents here have 


worked hard to put the affair over and 


they succeeded. They even had a radio 
committee, the chairman of which was 
A. P. Ballou. 


+ * & 

The general opinion of the convention 
is that A. Rushton Allen’s paper is the 
equal of any read at the convention 
from the standpoint of value to life in- 
surance agents. 
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Condemn Company Manipulations and Mevr- 
gers for Personal Profit of Stock Speculators 


Strong Resolution Introduced By E. J. McCormack Of Mem- 
phis, Puts Field Men On Record Against Permitting Any 
Company To Be Football Of Schemers Or Promoters 
And Setting High Standard Of Trusteeship For Life In- 
surance Management; Want Closer Working Affiliation 
With Insurance Commissioners And Life Presidents 


Association 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Edward J. McCor- 
mack, general agent of the Minnesota 
Mutual in Memphis, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution on the floor of the 
Convention. The resolution had been 
presented to and approved by the reso- 
lutions committee and also approved by 
the executive committee. 

“Whereas life insurance through its 
incomparable service to millions of in- 
sured and beneficiaries and its steward- 
ship of their funds has become the 
greatest institution of the age and 
whereas the nature of this trusteeship 
demands adherence to the highest and 
most rigid code of ethics and ideals. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by this 
Association in convention assembled 
that we, the field men of the companies 
of these United States, condemn the ac- 


tivities of speculators and manipulators, 
whether within or without, who secure 
control, promote sales or mergers, or 
bring about changes of operating plans 
of companies for the sole purpose of 
personal gain and profit. 

“And be is further resolved that we 
pledge united and unstinted effort to 
preserve the spirit of trusteeship which 
has brought this institution to its pres- 
ent position of public esteem and we 
authorize the officers and trustees of 
this Association to take such steps as 
may be necessary to bring about a closer 
alliance with the National Convention 0} 
Insurance Commissioners, the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, and 
the American Life Convention so that 
these organizations may achieve a unity 
of purpose in the preservation of this 
great ideal of trusteeship.” 


Demand For Air Travel Far Beyond 
Capacity Of Present Available Craft 


W. B. Stout, Director Of Stout Air Services, Inc., Says Plants 
For Building Airplanes Are Being Extended; Ford Plant 
Turning Out Three $49,000 Ships A Week; Industry Will 
Overcome All Obstacles, Including Insurance; Few Acci- 
dents With Modern Machines 


Detroit, Sept. 12—-W. B. Stout, direc- 
tor of the Stout Air Services, Inc., which 
is the Ford Airship Division, made his 
customary hit before insurance men in 
talking today at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Stout said that the only 
reasons more airplanes were not made 
was because the manufacturers did not 
have the facilities but the plants are 
being extended and the number of en- 
gines are increasing. 

“The Ford outfit are making three 
$49,000 airships a week,” he said, “and 
are away behind on orders. The next 
development in airplane manufacturing 
will be that the business will make a 
profit and already some of the airplane 
companies are big money makers. Noth- 
ing can prevent the development of the 
airplane industry and any obstacle will 
be surmounted by the industry—even in- 
surance.” 


At this crack at the insurance com- 
panies which have been slow to insure 
airplanes and aviators, 
plause. 

The City of the Future 

Mr. Stout presented an_ interesting 
sketch of the city of the future. He 
told how the automobile had changed 
the construction of the cities and com- 
pared Philadelphia and such old towns 
with their closely set buildings and nar- 


there was ap- 


row streets with Detroit and some of the 
other modern towns. He said that the 
growth of airports would again change 
the complexion of the cities as they 
would be constructed around airports. 
He prophesied that the amount of gaso- 
line used for airplanes in a few years 
would be greater than the consumption 
of gasoline for automobiles at present. 
He also thought that the value of air- 
planes would be greater than the value 


of the commercial trucks and automo- 
biles. 


He discussed the safety of the planes 
and said that most accidents are caused 
by the old airships of the war period 
which should not be run at all now- 
adays. The military use of airplanes 
with stunts and similar maneuvers also 
caused many accidents. It was not fair, 
however, to judge the safety of the air- 
plane by what happens when the ships 
are put to military use. 

Mr. Stout discussed the new lines of 
airships, especially in the West and on 
the Coast and said that the demand for 
travel exceeded the space on the ships. 
He asked his audience to go out to an 
airport in Chicago or a similar city where 
mail planes leave and to note the people 
who want to travel and cannot do so, 

The Convention will visit the Ford air- 
port and factory in Dearborn, Mich., to- 
morrow afternoon. 


Putting Estates In 
Order A Great Need 


PROBLEM OF GROWING WEALTH 








Franklin W. Ganse Tells Of Benefits Of 
Co-operation With Trust Cos. 
And Banks 
“One of the great needs of our coun- 
try which is rapidly becoming so wealthy 
and whose citizens are leaving good- 
sized estates in larger and larger num- 
bers,” said Franklin W. Ganse, John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston, in his report 
as chairman of the committee on Co- 
operation With Trust Companies and 
Banks, “is the putting of those estates 
into the best possible order in advance 
of their creation by the death of the 
present owner. This is a field which 
we have only begun to occupy just as 
the trust companies and banks with trust 
functions have only begun to occupy 
their part of it. It is not remarkable 
that these two factors are co-operating. 
The wonder is that they have not gotten 
together long ago. One reason for this 
deiay is the fact that modern life un- 
derwriting and modern corporate fidu- 
ciary service are both in their infancy 
and have only begun to function with 

broad intelligency and accuracy. 

“The Committee would probably be 
criticized if it picked out specific trust 
companies and trust officers for its ad- 
miration for their generous help. As a 
matter of fact, the resourcefulness, en- 
ergy and money which are being poured 
into this effort by some of the great 
trust companies would have been unbe- 
lievable if predicted even two or three 
years ago. Let us at least appreciate 
these efforts and co-operate, each in our 
humble way, to the fullest extent pos- 
sible.” 

Continuing Mr. Ganse said: 


“The adoption of the mutual co-opera- 
tive resolutions which have been taken 
up so widely as issued in card form by 
the National Association was an out- 
standing event in this field. We believe 
that it is possible to use these resolu- 
tions in many effective ways, but par- 
ticularly, of course, in having them dis- 
played as widely as possible in trust of- 
ficers’ and life underwriters’ offices. 
These resolutions are very simple and 
straightforward and constitute a sort of 
constitution or Magna Charta or set of 
fundamental principles for co-operative 
work between the two factors so widely 
interested in life insurance trusts and 
allied matters. 

“Based on such principles as_ these, 
more detailed codes or rules can well be 
worked out in individual localities, a no- 
table illustration of which is what has 
been done in New York City in the 
statement of general principles for co- 
operation adopted by committee repre- 
senting the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York and the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of New York 
City. All of our members who are in- 
terested in this phase of life underwrit- 
ing should secure and study this docu- 
ment. } 

“The program of the Life Trust Round 
Table of Philadelphia is something of 
the same sort and that organization has 
had very important meetings and has 
undoubtedly done much to advance the 
cause in that city. The address given 
before this organization by W. Herrick 
Brown, assistant vice-president of the 
Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, con- 
tains many wise suggestions and offers 
a fine basis for understanding and study 
on the part of life underwriters. The 
addresses made at the joint New York 
meeting in May are also well worthy of 
study. 

“The committee heartily recommends 
that joint approach to the problems of 
co-operation and joint activity so far as 
possible be inaugurated between local 
life underwriters’ associations and local 
fiduciaries’ associations. Such associa- 
tions exist in many cities or states. 





“A recent statement from a_ well-in- 
formed member of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation emphasized the fact that about 
50% of all the advertising done by banks 
and trust companies was on behalf of 
life insurance trusts. A letter just re- 
ceived from Reuben A. Lewis, Jr., scc- 
retary of the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association, 
contains the statement that the amount 
of life insurance deposited under trust 
agreements during 1927 was eight times 
as much as the total for 1923. This form 
of trust service is the fastest growing 
financial service of our day and we 
should be proud to have our part in it.” 





GROUPS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 





International Council Believes Efforts 
Should Be Continued to Extend 
Organization Work 
The International Council of Life 
Underwriters of which Neil D. Sills is 
chairman, composed of representatives of 
the National Association and the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada, 
urged in its report that the efforts to 
extend the organization of associations 
of life insurance agents in other coun- 
tries be extended. The council report 

says: 

“The rebating practice and lack of 
good insurance ethics in some of the 
foreign countries is affecting some of 
our underwriters in this country in clos- 
ing big cases and the organization of 
Life Underwriters Associations in those 
countries is the only thing that can pre- 
vent the practice. We, therefore, feel 
that the National Association and the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada should earnestly back the plan of 
the International Council in spreading 
our Association ideas as fast as possible 
to the life underwriters of the foreign 
countries and we recommend that the 
incoming International Council carry on 
this work with all possible speed.” 





Japanese Visitor 
Calls Life Agents 


“Fortune Tellers” 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Among the notable 
visitors introduced to the convention this 
morning was Tsutomu Inada of the 
Meiji Life Insurance Co., Tokio, Japan, 
who is studying insurance conditions in 
this country. From here he will go to 
England to study there. 

The Meiji is a pioneer life insurance 
company in Japan and has been in ex- 
istence nearly half a century. Mr. Inada 
told of the mystery he found in the 
words, “life underwriter,” when he was 
studying insurance as a student in Japan 
and it was not until he encountered an 
American that he understood the expres- 
sion, “underwriter.” He finally came to 
the conclusion that it meant the fortune 
teller of life and he said he wanted to 
express his appreciation of the opportu 
nity of addressing these fortune tellers. 





Greeting From 
President Of 
Bankers’ Association 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At the session to 
day devoted to trust company matters 


with all the representatives of trust com- 
panies present, a big poster was hung on 
the chairman’s table which con;isted 0! 


a large picture of Thomas R. Preston, 


president of the American Ban‘«rs’ AX 
sociation and the following quo! ation of 
his: 

“We bankers believe in life insurance. 
Carry all you can afford and yp tect it 


by life insurance trust.” 
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Best Compeller Of 
Thrift, Says Wise 


INSURANCE AS RIGHT OF ALL 








Famous Rabbi Makes Strong Endorse- 
ment of Protection; Would Have 
Producers on Directorates 





A wholehearted and thorough en- 
dorsement of life insurance protection 
as furnished by the legal reserve com- 
panies and a prediction that the next 
step would be a recognition of the right 
of all to this protection, was made be- 
fore the convention by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, of the Free Synagogue, New 
York. He said in part: 

“Life insurance is at one and the same 
time, the most important and effective 
compeller of thrift. Most important, be- 
cause One wills-as nothing else to make 
as light as possible the burdens of those 
who are to be-left behind without our 
sustaining strength! Most effective 
compeller of thrift, because, though the 
moralists will be shocked, it leaves no 
choice to those who have accepted the 
burden! Normally I expect you laymen 
to make confession to me: today I make 
confession to you. I have not put any- 
thing aside save what I pay as insur- 
ance premiums, and, what is more, I 
would have saved in no other way. Oh, 
yes, with one exception! I did put 
something aside until the time when, 
some years ago, all my savings were 
borrowed. I have not yet heard 
from the receiver in bankruptcy whether 
Iam rpg and in full payment to re- 
ceive 3 or 5% of the amount I loaned. 

“May an amateur, who believes in 
your cause, offer a suggestion which may 
be deemed worthy of Mark Twain? Why 
not put a premium on staying alive? I 
know that premium costs are reduced 
by annual dividends, etc., but my sug- 
gestion is that, after the first five years 
of the life of any policy, by which time 
I believe that you underwriters are pre- 
pared to share some part of the pro- 
ceeds with the companies, there might 
be a reduction in cost of insurance of 
1 or 2%, increasing annually say by 1% 
until 5% or 10% is reached, as a special 
reward to the man who has helped to 
keep himself alive. 1 ask no. remunera- 
tion for this invaluable suggestion. It 
is my free-will and utterly unselfish of- 
fering upon the altar of. our common 
cause. 
“I have from early youth. placed my 
faith and limited means in the keeping 
of life insurance companies. I_ believe 
in life insurance ‘a priori’, for it seems 
to me the facing of the fact of life, 
which is always good. And not only the 
facing of the fact of life, but making 
Provision for the eventuality which is 
‘00 often regarded amongst the. confu- 
sions of sentimentality rather than 
viewed with the clarity. that is borne of 
the recognition of realities and of the 
burpose to meet them with foresight and 
wisdom. If in other days men took in- 
‘uficient account of the fact of death 
and its material consequences to the 
family group, it was because of lack of 
bevision, There can be no ‘provision’ 
lor the surviving if there have been 
luting their life time no ‘prevision’ by 
t e dead. ‘ 
“And something else stood in the way 
ot the wide acceptance of the wisdom of 
life insurance. What shall we call it? 
Ppy and questionable mysticism, 

ialf-daringly and half-cantoninglv 

the formal: ‘Leave it’ to God’ 
wy answer is simple, and, I believe, not 
rrever nt: ‘God gives it and leaves it 
me here and now to make all possible 
Movision for loved ones, the care of 
witom is my life-task.’ I may and do 
wust t) the higher wisdom what in this 


which 


Uttered 


life I ¢ annot do. But I must do what 
Ps bearing my burdens like a man 
se \ 


mt ision and purpose and love need 

be stayed by the grave. 

in nd there are many men, particularly 
Professional life, who, like the speaker, 


do not wish to concern themselves with 
fiscal and investment problems. I have 
chosen to shift that burden to trust- 
worthy experts. But all that 1 have 
said gives me the right to lay a sol- 
emn injunction upon you. It is not 
enough to assure me that the insurance 
companies are like banks, wnder strict 
and continuous state supervision. I ask 
much more than scrupulous state sur- 
veillance. We, who place much, even 
all, in the hands of the life insurance 
companies, have the right to demand 
something more,—the most rigid and me- 
ticulous self-scrutiny. Not chiefly con- 
formity to the requirements of the state, 
however rigid, but the lifting up of the 
highest of standards by those who, more 
than any others, are the trustees for 
multitudes throughout the nation. 

“A man who’ buys stocks knowingly 
takes a chance and hazzards his means. 
My fellow-investors in life insurance, 
and I, have the right to demand certi- 
tude. To this end, I have a proposal 
to make which in one form or another 
will in time be accepted. From year to 
year one or two representatives of the 
life underwriting group of every com- 
pany should be invited to serve on the 
directorates, so that these contact men 
shall not only have the right to sell in- 
surance, but be enabled to give moral 
guarantee that the trust funds of the 
insurance fund are being safe-guarded as 
none other. 


Perfect Form of Co-operation 


“I have sometimes thought that life in- 
surance is the one potentially perfect 
form of ethical co-operation. Not from 
the viewpoint of underwriting or over- 
righteousness do I say that my interests 
and those of my family coincide entirely 
with those of the life insurance compa- 
nies, which for a consideration have cov- 
enanted to support my widow and or- 
phaned children. I can hurt the insur- 
ance companies only by doing injury to 
myself. I can hurt them only at mortal 
cost to myself. The more vigilant I 
am in safeguarding my wealth, the light- 
er becomes the burden which will be 
shifted from me to them. We can win 
— or we must lose together. 





“T like life insurance and everything 
else straight. It ought not to be mixed 
or sugar-coated by or bound up with 
anything else, for example—fraternalism 
and the so-called fraternal orders. Life 
insurance is a business to be adminis- 
tered with scientific exactitude and 
moral integrity. Life insurance that is 
bound up with other things oft-times 
proves in more ways than one to be 
other than straight life insurance. In- 
surance may be sold cheaply: cheap in- 
surance may be very cheap, but it is not 
insurance. 

“T have long favored and even urged 
the practice of persons insuring them- 
selves for the sake of causes. Many of 
us give of time and strength and sub- 
stance to causes which we would fain 
have go on and flourish after our death. 
I have no large means to bestow upon 
great causes which I have cherished, 
and sought to serve during my life. But, 
through insurance, it will. be possible to 
do that for causes which in my life- 
time I would but could not. 

“One earnest word of appeal to you, 
one of the finely intelligent and far- 
seeing groups in the nation. The next 
step must be insurance not as the lux- 
ury of some, but as the right of all. Do 
not suffer yourselves to stand in the 
way of compulsory insurance for all the 
people—death, old-age, sickness, unem- 
ployment insurance. In nearly all Euro- 
pean lands these obtain in one form or 
another. Apparently we are not yet 
civilized enough to plan and build an 
adequate insurance structure for all 
groups and classes in the nation. 

“Gentlemen, many of you are equipped 
for posts of responsibility and authority 
in the companies you represent. No 
calling enlists a higher order of intelli- 
gence and integrity than your own. 
Many forward-looking institutions of 
learning invite members of. their facul- 
ties to serve in rotation on their boards 
of trustees. In exactly the same way, 
you have much to give to the directing 
groups of your companies and will, too, 
in this way be enabled in turn with 
greater assurance to commend to men 
and women that commodity, if the term 
may be used, in which yee deal.” 





Allen On Objectives 
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counting—held to much stricter account- 
ability by the courts—is expert in de- 
termining the steps to take in stock re- 
organizations and retirements, and is in 
a much better position to take the ini- 
tiative in foreclosing, evicting, distrain- 
ing, taking judgment, etc. 

“In determining in which of these four 
ways the insurance of your particular 
client is to be payable we should con- 
sider separately and distinctly every ob- 
jective he should have in mind. 

“As to the first method—life insurance 
payable to the estate—there is every ob- 
jection and nothing that I know of in 
favor of this -plan. The delays and ex- 
penses of probate, the tax question, the 
possibility of estate contests, will con- 
tests, with which you are all very fa- 
miliar make this method impossible, and 
whenever you come in contact with pol- 
icies payable in this way,- you should 
turn on the red light, put up the stop 
sign, and render your client some real 
service. If we did nothing else but can- 
vass. policyholders, directing them to 
name. definite beneficiaries, we would be 
of great service. 

“As to the second method—insurance 
payable in.a lump sum to a beneficiary— 
you are also familiar with its dangers, 
and I do not propose to dwell on it ex- 
cept. to mention. that an official of one 
of the life insurance companies spent a 
great deal of time in collecting statistics 
to bolster up the idea that beneficiaries 
do take care. of their life insurance 
money, do not dissipate it, and that life 
insurance does accomplish the object for 
which the insured paid premiums. I will 
only say that’ I believe’ this is a case 
of reasoning from generalities and there 
is scarcely a man or woman who has not 


seen in his or her own experience the 
purpose for which life insurance is car- 
ried, frustrated. The figures prepared 
by this insurance official show possibly 
that life insurance is not absolutely 
wasted, but he failed entirely to show 
whether or not life insurance under a 
definite income plan would not have 
reached further in the very cases he 
cites. 

“One definition of life insurance is 
protection for dependents so long as they 
are dependent, and from this point of 
view, life insurance paid in a lump sum 
to beneficiaries does not accomplish its 
object. 

“The remaining two methods, with 
which we are particularly concerned this 
morning—leaving the proceeds with the 
life insurance company under a settle- 
ment agreement or having them paid to 
a trust company under a deed of trust— 
are two methods which in every case 
should be considered and which is the 
better in the individual case depends on 
the objective in view. It is not a diffi- 
cult matter to be a special pleader for 
the life insurance settlement nor for the 
trust settlement, but to conscientiously 
determine which of the two methods is 
the better one in the individual case re- 
quires the intelligence of the high grade 
underwriter. I have heard it said by 
leading underwriters that the insurance 
company settlement is the only one to 
adopt, but I have also heard it said by 
other leading underwriters that trust 
settlement under deed of trust is always 
preferable, but let me say that they are 
both fundamentally wrong—that neither 
method is the better method, but that 
either method may be the better method 
in a particular case. 

“Tf we had time, we could indulge in a 
discussion as to the technical differences 
between the two methods, and they are 


many, but that is a story in itself. I 
might say that the underlying and fun- 
damental distinction between the two is 
the difference between a contract and a 
trust. An insurance settlement by what- 
ever name it may be called is a contrac- 
tual relation in my opinion, and a trust 
settlement is never a contract. This 
means that an insurance settlement is a 
direct obligation of a big corporation to 
carry out its promise, whereas a trust 
settlement is the obligation of an indi- 
vidual or a corporate trustee to carry 
out the directions contained in the trust 
deed to the best of his ability. From 
this distinction. comes the various ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in the two 
methods. 

“We now have a point of view by 
means of which we can test the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of these 
two methods of settlement and apply it 
to the objectives your client must con- 
sider. Under the first objective — the 
payment of last illness expenses and 
debts—the problem is very simple. The 
insurance company cannot pay debts, 
they can only provide the money with 
which the debts may be paid. The money 
may be paid to the wife, and she may 
work out the accounts and taxes, or em- 
ploy somebody to do it for her, but how 
much less expensive and how much more 
expeditious it is for this money to be 
paid to a trustee for the benefit of the 
wife with a provision in the trust deed 
that the trustee may loan money to the 
executor of the estate in the proper 
amount, properly accounted for, and 
keep the balance for the benefit of the 
wife. The corporate trustee is expert in 
keeping down bills, preventing extrava- 
gent arrangements, and handling the tax 
collector most advantageously. The cost 
of settlement of estates handled by trust 
companies, the probate records show, is 
tremendously less than the cost of es- 
tates not so handled. 


“T will postpone for a minute the con- 
sideration of the maintenance of the 
family and the retirement fund for the 
old man, and pass on to the objective of 
the education of the children. It is my 
contention that it is impossible for an 
insurance company, through any method 
of settlement option, to provide for the 
proper time in the right school and the 
correct surroundings. There are too 
many contingencies involved, too many 
conditions and uncertainties in the very 
nature of the problem for the life in- 
surance company to attempt it. For in- 
stance, at what age will the child be 
ready for college—will the child want to 
go to college—will the child be physically 
fit for colleze—how much will it cost ? 
The cost of college eduation today is 
no criterion for the cost of a college ed- 
ucation ten or fifteen years from now. 
It might be more important to send the 
child to a hospital or sanitarium than 
to send it to college. How can an in- 
surance company arrange any method of 
handling these contingencies. It is a 
problem for the personal service of a 
trust company. 

“The fourth objective—liquidation of 
your client’s business interests—is an- 
other matter the insurance company is 
entirely unfitted to accomplish. The in- 
surance company fulfills its duty when it 
makes available the cash necessary to 
liquidate such interests. Whether the 
business be a sole proprietorship, a part- 
nership or a stock interest in a cor- 
poration—there should be an umpire, an 
arbitrator, to make the necessary ad- 
justments satisfactorily between the ex- 
ecutor or the widow, and the remaining 
interests, partners or stockholders, and 
avoid or absorb all friction and contests 
in carrying out fairly the wishes of the 
deceased. What method could be provid- 
ed that could do this so effectively as to 
have the insurance money payable to a 
trust company with an experienced trust 
officer in charge whose business it is to 
handle just such a situation. The field 
for this development in our business is 
tremendous. and has_ scarcely been 
touched. 

“Our sixth objective—benefactory pro- 
visions for your client’s favorite church, 
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hospital, college, lodge, fraternity, poor 
relatives, servants, etc.—is a field we all 
neglect and is one promising of great 
development. Because of the definiteness 
of the object—a principal sum to a char- 
itable corporation or an annuity to indi- 
viduals—the insurance company is par- 
ticularly well equipped to handle it. To 
my mind there is no improvement to be 
made over a cash payment to a chari- 
table corporation probably already in the 
hands of trustees or an annuity to an 
individual avoiding all questions of de- 
ficiency in the estate will contests, taxes, 
and other matters. The beneficiary of 
the charity should be directly named in 
the policy itself. 

“We still have to consider the second 
objective—maintenance of the family, and 
the fifth objective—retirement fund for 
the insured. These can be considered as 
one matter, as the fund built up for the 
maintenance of the family can be used 
by the insured in his own old age when 
the family has struck out on its own, 
either through the cash value of his life 
policies or the maturity of endowment 
policies. Shall your client provide an 
income for his family by means of a life 
insurance settlement or shall be arrange 
it by means of trust company service? 
This is the hardest problem, and the best 
we can do is to have in mind the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of 
each method, and apply them to the in- 
dividual case to the best of our’ ability 
and to the satisfaction of our client. A 
trust company cannot pay an income in 
the form of an annuity—its character 
will not permit. Where the amount in- 
volved is small and the living income a 
most important consideration, the insur- 
ance company through one of its annuity 
options can best fill the bill. By a sac- 
rifice of the principal or a part of the 
principal, the income can be materially 
increased, and where this largest possi- 
ble income is the most important con- 
sideration, the annuity form. of insurance 
settlement is by far to be preferred. 


Advantages in Both Methods 


“Aside from the consideration of the 
annuity feature, the matter of guarantee 
of income and principal is important. 
because of the contractual nature of its 
settlement, the insurance company places 
behind each optional settlement, the as- 
sets of the company with their wide ter- 
ritorial diversity of investment, making 
for the highest security. Furthermore, 
the insurance company by contract can 
guarantee to the beneficiary a definite 
income including interest, and would, in 
addition, pay a reasonable proportion of 
its earnings over and above the guaran- 
teed rate of interest. It is a great mis- 
take to say, as some underwriters do, 
that the insurance company makes no 
charge for its services in income settle- 
ments. The cost of these- settlements 
must be borne by the company and must 
be allowed for in the interest rate re- 
turned. 

“The trust company, because of the 
technical nature of a trust, must keep the 
fund in a particular pigeon hole to stand 
or fall, to be profitable or unprofitable, 
as the sagacity of the trust company in- 
vestment department proves good or 
bad. This difference to my mind is em- 
phasized too much because the experi- 
ence of trust companies indicates that 
they are conservative investors and 
some of them have even gone so far 
as to establish a fund in their surplus 
account for the particular purpose of 
absorbing losses caused by injudicious in- 
vestment of trust funds.. However, some 
clients feel that this guarantee of prin- 
cipal and. interest far -outweighs the ad- 
vantages in other directions offered by 
the trust company. It is not a.matter 
to be determined by the underwriter, but 
more a matter to satisfy the point of 
view of the client, being sure, however, 
that he understands the distinction. 

“The trust company on the other 
hand and for the same reasons, under a 
properly drawn investment clause, can 
so switch the investments in the fund 
from time to time so as to keep pace 
with the changing purchasing value of 





the dollar. The insurance company 
guarantees to pay $50 a month for life. 
Fifty dollars a month may buy its par 
in commodities today and be 50% under 
par twenty years from now. Our own 
experience in the past fifteen years has 
shown how true this is. The trust com- 
pany by changing its investments to keep 
pace with the current value of money, 
maintains the purchasing power of the 
income at a very much closer level than 
any guaranteed settlement could do. As 
the cost of cammodities, relative to the 
value of the dollar, is a constantly in- 
creasing one, regardless of war time 
fluctuations, this consideration is very 
important and is one that is often over- 
looked. 

“In arranging for the future of one’s 
family, it is dangerous to predict with 
too much certainty just what is going to 
happen. This suggests the strongest ad- 
vantage of the trust company settlement 
—discretionary power in the trustee to 
meet future contingencies. Illness and 
hospital expenses very often come along. 
Unforseen conditions arise, and the wel- 
fare of the family seems to demand an 
elasticity of provision impossible for the 
insurance company to. arrange. You 
must weigh carefully in your mind 
whether the particular case can best be 
worked out or whether the particular 
client would -be better served with an 
annuity or interest settlement with an 
insurance company with its guarantees 
and its contractual security, or whether 
his purpose would be better -accom- 
plished with a trust settlement and its 
attendant ‘discretionary power: 

“It-is well to keep in mind that your 
client is particularly concerned in pro- 
jecting into the future the care that he is 
able to furnish at present. This care 
involves not only the furnishing of actual 
cash to continue the support of his fam- 
ilv, but this also involves the exercise 
of personal judgment in many respccts, 
and in considering the proper form of 
settlement to adopt, this item of per- 
sonal judgment and personal service must 
be constantly -kept in mind, 

“Also, bear in mind that the trust 
company can work out under one roof 
a complete plan including all of vour 
client’s problems, an executorship, a 
guardianship for his minor beneficiaries, 
providing for the probable contingencies 
—can give personal advice and service 
to beneficiaries rather than absentee con- 
trol by correspondence. It is very dif- 
ficult, as you are well aware, to take 
a number of policies in a number of 
different companies, and arrange the set- 
tlement in each company so thit the 
resulting whole is smoothly worked out. 
The trust company can protect against 
wasteful expenditures by means. of 
spendthrift clauses. I realize that these 
clauses are attempted by some compa- 
nies in their insurance settlement, but 
I am willing to put myself on record that 
these clauses are of very doubtful effect. 
I realize also that many insurance com- 
panies are willing to handle the contin- 
gencies of the remarriage of the widow, 
and I also want to put myself on record 
as being decidedly adverse to this pro- 
vision in insurance settlements, as I feel 
that trouble is being brewed, not neces- 
sarily for the companies, for they insert 
an exoneration clause.in their contraci, 
but for the beneficiaries whose income 
may be held up while the court. decides 
who is to get the money. 

“If the insurance settlement is adopt- 
ed, let me plead with you to make it 
simple. Don’t allow your client to leave 
a law. suit instead of an income. You 
probably have heard of the.request to 
an insurance company that looked very 
simple on its face, but when the insur- 
ance company figured out the contingen- 
cies involved, it was found that the agent 
had applied. for a settlement that in- 
volved a contract providing for five hun- 
dred and forty-six different. contingen- 
cies. Any insurance company-willing to 
handle such a settlement is inviting great 


difficulty,-and any policyholder who pro- - 


vides such a settlement is more: inter- 
ested in legal technique than he is in 


an income for his wife and children. Ii 
your company refuses to write the op- 
tion your competitor is having prepared, 
remember that your company is pro- 
tecting the family of your client, while 
your competitor is taking the easiest 
way to keep the client happy. 

“Having in mind the different objec- 
tives your client must consider, having 
in mind the advantages both of the in- 
surance company and the trust company 
form of settlement,—is it not advisable 
wherever possible to provide a back log 
in the form of a guaranteed annuity 
to the wife for a small portion of the 
estate and cover the other objectives 
by means of the trust company settle- 
ment for the balance of his insurance. 
I have seen very many interesting set- 
tlements arranged by using a guaran- 
teed life income through the insurance 
company and providing for all possible 
future contingencies by deeding the bulk 
of the estate to the trust company. 

“Let me summarize in this way: Dis- 
burse your mind of all bias and consider 
your client’s interest too sacred to in- 
dulge in hasty generalities or conclu- 
sions. Remember that there are only 
four ways to pay the money out, pay 


to the estate, pay to the beneficiary, 
pay through the insurance company or 
pay through a trustee. Remember that 
there are six objectives to keep in mind, 
and that whether your plan is good or 
bad depends entirely upon the objective 
of your client. He must arrange for his 
death debts, the maintenance of his far- 
ily, the education of his children, the 
liquidation of his business interests, his 
own retirement, and his favorite chari- 
ties. Have in mind the objective, show 
him the method best suited to the ob- 
jective in accordance with your own 
point of view, and let him be the judge 
as to the method to adopt. 

“The question is often asked—how 
much should an underwriter know in 
order to handle properly the matter? 
I think he should know the general pro- 
visions of the interstate law in order 
that he may properly recommend a will, 
I think he should know the technical 
distinction between an insurance com- 
pany settlement and a trust company 
settlement. In fact, I think he should 
continually read and study all those mat- 
ters germane to his job, and attempt 
really to qualify for the professional 
status he so often hastily claims.” 





Claris Adams Appraises Insurance 
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cyholders and beneficiaries is itself an 
important factor in the economic process 
of the nation.. This vast sum represents 
more than two per cent of the nation’s 
income and the character of the fund 
adds many fold to its apparent value. It 
constitutes substantially the sole patri- 
mony of the average family bereft of its 
provider. It saves serious shrinkage of 
large estates which would result from the 
forced sale of vast properties to obtain 
available cash. It prevents the destruc- 
tion of values and the paralysis of busi- 
ness upon dissolution of partnerships. It 
permits the liquidations of corporate in- 
terests without loss to heirs or survivors. 
It provides for the retirement of a mul- 
titude of specific obligations, both public 
and private, ranging from governmental 
taxes to mortgage loans. It indemnifies, 
so far as mere money can, the loss of 
key men in industry. It provides educa- 
tion for youth, sustenance for age, sup- 
port for the totally and permanently dis- 
abled. It repairs the broken columns of 
industry. It heals the bleeding arteries 
of trade. It binds up the wounds of hu- 
manity. Potentially it performs this ser- 
vice for one-half the population of the 
country. In short, to the extent of al- 
most a hundred billion dollars, it capital- 
izes the human values of the nation. 


Wide Scope As Economic Force 


“The economic force of life insurance 
is not confined to its primary function. 
Funds held by the companies, as well as 
those distributed, play an important part 
in promoting the national welfare. Life 
insurance constitutes one of the chief 
financial reservoirs of the business 
world. The companies employ a con- 
stantly growing capital which now aggre- 
gates almost fifteen billion dollars. They 
control more than three and one-half per 
cent of the nation’s wealth. The source 
of- this vast fund is no less significant 
than its size. It represents principally 
the small savings of the many millions. 
It is garnered in the main from the non- 
investing public. It is capital collected 
by solicitation. It represents money sal- 
vaged from current expenditures and not 
wealth diverted from other forms of in- 
vestment. 

Fvery dollar of it goes into the up- 
building of America. Life insurance in- 
vestments are limited by law to securi- 
ties of the most conservative character. 
Not one penny is risked in a speculative 
enterprise. Not an ounce of the power 


of the institution is exerted fo control 
other business undertakings. 


Its whole 


wealth is used in upbuilding institutions 
of proven worth, upon which the pros- 
perity of the nation depends. 

“In the support of agriculture, life in- 
surance has always played a principal 
role and a constructive part. It has 
loaned more than two billions of dollars 
to American farmers, and despite the re- 
cent depression, the amount is still in- 
creasing. More than 20% of the farm 
mortgage indebtedness of America is 
held by insurance companies. Life in- 
surance still believes in agriculture, be- 
cause if it fails, the nation fails. Had 
all institutions of finance steered as con- 
servative a course as insurance, however, 
the agricultural depression in America 
might not have been averted, but it 
would not have been aggravated by so 
great a collapse of exaggerated values. 

“Almost four billion dollars of life in- 
surance money has been invested in the 
development of American cities. Wher- 
ever men build to house the implements 
of industry or the instrumentalities ot 
trade, life insurance contributes to the 
process. Wherever men erect homes in 
which to rear their families, life insur- 
ance helps to lay the foundation. 

Its Effects As Social Factor 

“As a social factor, insurance plays an 
even greater part in our national life. 
It is a partial answer at least to, the 
superficial. slander that America 1s 4 
wastrel among the nations. It is evidence 
that our civilization is not wholly ma- 
terial, despite our extraordinary genius 
for material achievement. To the mil- 
lions spent for luxuries year by year i 
this country, can we not offset the more 
than two billions of dollars currently 1- 
vested in life insurance to strike a bal 
ance of national character? Does not 
the unapproached development of this 1n- 
stitution, founded upon the most intelli- 
gent principle of permanent savings yet 
devised, speak volumes concerning 1 
own reaction upon the American people, 
as well as reflect. the stability of se 
ciety where such development has been 
achieved? : 

“Life insurance induces. thrift and 
thrift of a most intelligent kind. It § 
thrift which multiplies wealth ly usé 
instead of rendering it sterile by hoard 
ing. It is thrift which purchases protec 
tion in the process of saving. It is thntt 
in a constructive form that appeals 
the spirit of enterprise inherent in Amer! 
can character. It is thrift sown, gathered 
and garnered by life insurance in groun 
otherwise fallow. ’ 

“The effect of such an institution upet 
society is manifest. This ts the only place 
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on éarth where there are more dollars in 
life insurance than in savings banks, al- 
though there are more dollars in savings 
banks here than any place on earth. It 
is asserted that more than 80% of the 
people who die in America leave no sub- 
ste intial estate except am insurance policy. 
It is thus the first line of national de- 
fense against the social ill of poverty 
in a country where poverty is at the 
lowest ebb in all the world. 


“Past achievements and present success 
but challenge greater efforts for the fu- 
ture. Although 70% of all the life in- 
surance in the world is written in the 
United States, we have not approached 
the saturation point in America. “Though 
much is taken, much abides.’ The nation 
is still woefully underinsured in respect 
to its human values. The average man 
in America is insured for little ‘more 
than his present income for a single 
year. 

“Life insurance differs radically from 
property insurance in practice, but not 
in principle. They both insure capital 
values. They both offer indemnity for 
economic loss. Both life and property 
values should be insured upon the same 
theory and the same basis. There is a 
personal element in production, for in- 
stance, which can not be ignored even in 
economies. The man power of an enter- 
prise does not represent the least of its 
capital investment, and does not consti- 
tute the least of its assets. American 
business as such will not be fully in- 
sured until it has capitalized the value 
and protected itself against the loss of 
its personnel which constitutes the motive 
power of the whole mechanism. The 
nation will not be fully insured until our 
people appraise their human values on 
a capital basis and insure them accord- 
ingly. In spite of the marvelous develop- 
ment of each succeeding decade of the 
last half century, the institution of life 
insurance has not vet approached the 
practical limits of that ideal. 


“The extraordinary success of the life 
insurance enterprise has been due to the 
combined and coordinated efforts of 
every branch of the business. The high 
command, the staff and the field have 
each played their individual and_ in- 
dispensable roles. The integrity, capa- 
city and vision of its leadership has been 
one of the chief glories of the institu- 
ton. Actuarial science and the profes- 
sion of law and medicine have each made 
large and lasting contributions to the 
business. The agent, however, has in- 
sured America. 


“American life: insurance is founded 
upon the American agency system and 
the foundation can not be impaired with- 
out weakening the whole structure. What- 
ever modern selling devices may be 
adapted to and adopted by life insurance, 
the agency system will remain. I do not 
discount the value of individual and in- 
stitutional advertising. If a practical plan 
of co-operation can be devised, I am sure 
that broadcasting the story of life insur- 
ance to the nation through the modern 
medium of advertising will redound to 
the benefit of both life insurance and the 
public. The most that advertising can 
do, however, is to help sow the seed and 
fertilize the soil. The crop must be cut 
by life insurance men. Life insurance is 
a personal service which must be sold by 
personal contact. Fifty years of effort 
has not brought the mountain to Mo- 
hammed, nor will fifty years more. You 
can not ‘Sears-Roebuck’ life insurance 
any more than you can ‘mail order’ the 
practice of law or medicine. 

“The importance of the agency organi- 
zation charges it with immense respon- 
sibility. Having insured America, your 
job now is to insure it sufficiently. To 
reach this objective, you must bring not 
only zeal to the cause but training to the 
task. It has been idly argued whether 
life insurance is a profession. It is if 
you make it one. Professional prestige 
comes only with the attainment of pro- 
fessional standards. A profession implies 
that its members are masters of their 
craft. It assumes that they perform a 
service which cannot be wholly commer- 
cialized. It embodies a passion for a 
cause and a consecration to an ideal. If 
you practice life insurance as a profes- 
sion, the public will not withhold its 
accolade. Yours at least is a high order 
of public service. You wield one of the 
mightiest and most beneficent forces con- 
ceived by an enlightened civilization for 
its own self perpetuation. You contribute 
much ‘to the strength of the nation and 
the welfare of its people. 

“Sometimes we fail to see the forest 
for the trees. It is well for life insur- 
ance men from time to time to lift their 
eyes and look at life insurance as a whole, 
take in the magnitude of its proportions, 
grasp the breadth of its purpose, drink 
in the spirit of its service. It will give 
you a higher conception of your own 
endeavors. It will give you a new in- 
spiration for your labors. It will give 
you a greater pride in the institution 
which you serve. It will give you a new 
faith in America and in the character, 
the spirit, the soul of her people.” 





Hull Sees Business As Human Service 
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essential and outstanding process for the 
Mromulgation of this increased knowl- 
edge of and public confidence in the in- 
stitution of life insurance must be some 
Program of co-operative advertising. 
Looking at our business through the 
smoked glasses of ignorance and misun- 
(erstanding, the American public has 
failed to obtain a correct picture of the 
modern underwriter. This has made fer- 
tile ground for seeds of distrust, sus- 
dicion and even bitterness. The problem 
of correctly informing the public of the 
recent evolutions of our business, its 
functions, motives and ideals, is, in my 
opinion, an urgent and immediate one. 
Not the sort of education which seeks to 
‘amouflage inferiority of performance, 
but that kind, which would keep our 
business out in the open, and which 
would compel us to set up for ourselves 
pubic ideals of quality and service and 
Measure up to those ideals. Thus will 
‘te whole measure of our performance 
‘ome onto a higher plane. Moreover, 
Such a program of institutional adver- 
tising for life insurance will be, in my 
‘inion, of the very greatest value to 
erican life underwriting in another 

When this business of ours shall 
— come to be held in universally high 
, tem by the American public, then, 
nd not until then, will men of uniform- 


Way, 


ly high talent be encouraged to train 
themselves for it. 

But before the business man can take 
his part in this process of public under- 
standing, he must fit himself more per- 
fectly for the practice of his own voca- 
tion. Community leadership implies a 
wider range of human contacts. In this 
new capacity of leadership the business 
man will necessarily be called upon to 
utilize the most effective means of fit- 
ting himself for its exercise. 

And this brings us to the means by 
which we are going to fit ourselves for 
this new era of industrial truste@ship. 
It is going to be accomplished by vastly 
enlarging our fields of knowledge. In- 
dustrial education will be more and more 
the factor essential to industrial success. 
New materials and. sharper tools have 
been placed in the hands of industry. 
Those who work in and with them must 
study to show themselves capable of their 
use. Sixty per cent. of those attending 
the so-called vocational schools are spe- 
cializing in business, and this means that 
industry of the future will be conducted 
as a profession, with scientific methods 
in control. 

The need for education in the business 
world is greater today than it has ever 
been before. Recent years have brought 
about far-reaching changes in our eco- 


nomic relationships. It would be inter- 
esting: to analyze the causes and the 
effects of that process. But we haven't 
time. We can only observe that these 
changes have come upon us so rapidly 
that we have found it diffcult to adapt 
ourselves to the new conditions. We can 
only say that there is today-as there 
has never been before, a need for clear 
thinking and ‘constructive leadership to 
make the necessary adjustments and to 
remove causes of friction and misunder- 
standing, 


New Competitions Keener 


But the solution of new problems is 
not going to be worked out under the 
old conditions of life underwriting. The 
modern underwriter is going to have to 
sharpen his mind just as the leaders 
in more technical lines of industry are 
going to sharpen their respective tools. 
Keener and more enlightened competition 
is the order of the day, and it demands 
clearer heads, keener interest, more open 
minds. 

And the means and methods of accom- 
plishing this for the life underwriter 
are, fortunately, at hand. The American 
College of Life Underwriters is much 
more than an organized corporate body. 
Even if it owned marble halls and cathe- 
dral archways, it would stand as much 
more than merely another piece of edu- 
cational machinery. It stands for the 
new era of professional business educa- 
tion, which is going to be the essential 
factor in the solution of the new eco- 
nomic and social problems evolved from 
the world war and the succeeding period 
of industrial reconstruction. If the life 
underwriter of tomorrow is going to take 
his proper place, he is going to have to 
perfect himself in the wider and broader 
er me prea process which is being pro- 
vided for his use. 

And the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters is by no means the only piece 
of educational machinery which is at the 
disposal of the life underwriter of today. 
Such training courses as the Diamond 
Life Bulletins, the R. & R. Service, the 
Dr. Rockwell School, the New York Uni- 
versity Course, and others, are at hand 
virtually but for the asking. Moreover, 
the life underwriter is served today by 
an insurance press, which, in my opinion, 
because of the outstanding ability of its 
leaders, is the most sane and effective 
single educational influence operating at 
the present moment for the guidance and 
direction of tendencies of American life 
insurance. And last, but by no means 
the least, comes the work which is being 
done by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, which, on account of what 
I consider to be the inspired leadership 
of Jolin Marshall Holcombe, must take 
high rank as one of the important agen- 
cies at work for the training and edu- 
cation of the underwriter of today. 

Brain, not wealth, intellectual, not ma- 
terial, power, are going to be the great 
dynamic forces in America’s business de- 
velopment. The distribution of life in- 
surance is going to keep step with this 
great forward movement. The life un- 
derwriter is going to make his contri- 
bution in interpreting it in oe of more 
efficient co-ordination-and in a greater 
response to the broader requirements of 
the community and of the nation. 

But may I express this opinion, care- 
fullv and deliberately, that as I view this 
particular problem, of the part which the 
life underwriter is going to play in the 
new industrial education, the crying need 
seems to be for the type of masterful 
leadership which will marshal in this new 
field of endeavor, the potential influence 
of .this great business of ours. There 
must be.a more outstanding unity of pur- 
pose toward a higher and more self-for- 

getting quality of service, and behind 
and underneath it all must be the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and the unselfish sup- 
port of the great body of life underwrit- 
ers of this country. 

One of the first by-products—no, it 
must not be called a by-product—one of 
the first fruits—of this new industrial 
education is going to be an increased 
emphasis upon good workmanship—upon 
the quality of performance. We are 
going somehow to forsake our devotion 
to the worship of quantity, and turn more 


and more to the allurements of that far 
more elusive yet more satisfying mea- 
sure, of quality. Today’s keen competi- 
tion demands that every worker become 
“quality conscious.” 


Quantity vs. Quality 


was a time in the busi- 
ness life of America, of so many and 
so powerful competitive distractions 
which clamor for mass distribution. There 
has been a great preponderance recent- 
ly of quantitative analysis—too little 
qualitative. “Volumnitis” has  under- 
mined the health of our entire business 
structure. What Dr. Julius Klein called, 
over the radio the other night, “Mass 
Mania,” has thrust its insidious poison 
into all competitive industry, and, un- 
fortunately, our own particular field of 
activity has not escaped the infection. 
Yet, this new swing from quantity to 
quality has already begun to manifest 
itself in our own business. I believe that 
the most important tendency in life in- 
surance today is the new and growing 
emphasis upon conservation of business. 
And after all is said and done, isn’t con- 
servation very largely a field problem? 
It depends primarily, doesn’t it, upon an 
intelligent and at the same time a self- 
forgetting service by the underwriter to 
his cilentele ? 

There has been an insatiable quest 
for standardization, mass production, me- 
chanical efficiency and scientific control 
of management. It began, did it not, 
with that era of monopolistic exploita- 
tion of resources and man power which 
marked the creation of trusts in the nine- 
ties and early years of this century. 

But the next quarter century is going 
to see a new development. The future 
development of business enterprise is go- 
ing to be one of trusteeship. Instead 
of great industrial, business and financial 
units operated to satisfy the cravings of 
one man or of a group of men, for wealth 
and power, we are going to have or- 

ganization, management and efficiency 
laying their votive offe rings on the altar 
of “public service” through quality of 
performance. 

And there is a reason for this. Busi- 
ness management is today responsible 
not to a handful of magnates and capi- 
talists, but to a great army of investors 
and virtual partners. The fruits of busi- 
ness and industry were never so gener- 
ously and so widely bestowed. We have 
a wider diffusion of business ownership 
today than any other nation in the world. 

Blind indeed must be the judgment 
which does not perceive that underneath 
and governing these present progressive 
trends in business, there are newly re- 
leased forces which make for constant 
advancement, new ideals and instinctive 
aspiration for improved conditions. 

Indeed, it is already true that America 
is far ahead of any other country in 
diffusion of electric light, power, tele- 
phone, better housing and scores of oth- 
er modern comforts. Today through ef- 
ficient industrial processes we have at- 
tained a level of material life unparal- 
leled in the world’s history. What some- 
one has called, the added margin of pur- 
chasing ability which is contained in the 
extra buying power of the American 
wage has been translated into a new 
standard of comfortable living. 

And isn’t this one reason for what 
the joint authors of that fascinating book, 
“Your Money’s Worth,” call “the major 
problem of securing the consumer’s dol- 
lar before the other fellow gets it?” It 
is not, however, in my opinion, simply 
because, as they say in one part of their 
book, “the honest manufacturer has no 
protection against the higher salesman- 
ship in the hands of an unscrupulous 
riv al.” Tt may be true, as they say, that 
“it is not auality but salesmanship which 
makes or breaks a business today,” but 
in my opinion that is not going to be 
true of the race for the consumer’s dol- 
lar which must be run tomorrow and 
the day after tomorrow. An enlightened 
purchasing public is going to require an 
enlightened salesmanship, and the quality 
of one’s performance not the high pres- 
sure of one’s salesmanship is going to 
be not only the watchword of -modern 
industrial education, but the only thing 
that will satisfy a new and discerning 


There never 
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purchasing public. The new competition 
is going to be necessarily intelligent, not 
excessive. The loud voiced, high pres- 
sure salesman is distinctly out of his 
element today, in a shrewd, calculating 
world of business. 

Need Tradition of Service 

Well, if these things are true, or even 
if some of them are true, what are we 
going to do about it? If the life under- 
writer is going to play his part in this 
new process of fostering public under- 
standing of his industry, if he is going to 
respond to this new challenge of indus- 
trial education, if he is going to share 
effectively in this new emphasis upon 
quality of performance, and if life un- 
derwriting in this country is: going to 
emerge from what I have perhaps not 
too tactfully described as a rather in- 
glorious background, where are we go- 
ing to find the rallying ground, if it is 
not here in this National Association of 
Life Underwriters? Doesn’t this asso- 
ciation furnish us with the inspiration 
to respond to this new challenge to in- 
dustrial leadership ? If it doesn’t, 
shouldn’t it? 

Why is it that we have so far failed 
in this business of ours to build up the 
spirit, the esprit de corps, the high tra- 
ditions of the service, that characterize, 
for example, a loyal army? How is it 
that in armies and navies you can in- 
duce men for a dollar a day to put forth 


exertions, to face hardships, and to show 
qualities for which the biggest salaries 
and the highest wages would be con- 
sidered an insufficient inducement in 
business life? The spirit of unity and 
co-operation, the spirit of competence 
and of devotion to a cause, the honest 
pride in good workmanship—are all these 
things for armies and navies alone? Is 
there no room for them in the business 
of life underwriting in this country? 
Shall Annapolis and West Point be the 
only colleges .where “the traditions of 
the Service” can take root? Are they 
out of place in a school of business ad- 
ministration, or in the American College 
of Life Underwriters? Would it be an 
absurd thing if a man were to go into 
the life insurance business, as men go 
into the army, with the feeling that there 
is a flag above his head which he must 
not dishonor, a standard of excellence 
which he must on no account fall below? 
Would young men and young women 
make themselves ridiculous if, upon 
choosing this as their vocation, they re- 
garded themselves as having “joined the 
colors?” Ought not every vocation to 
have its flag? And where shall we find 
the banner under which the life under- 
writers of this country shall organize 
and go forth to new achievement, and 
to take part in this new industrial citi- 
zenship, unless it be right here in this 
organization ? 





Bragg Gives Tie-Up Of Theme 
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our discussion of the world of “I do,’”— 


The executive and Administrative Aspects 
of the Underwriter’s work. 
In the session covering “Planning 


\gency B uilding” which will be conducted 
Thursday evening by our friend, John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., Manager of the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
we are killing “two birds with one stone” 
we have a section of our program which 
is devoted primarily tu the interests of 
general agents and managers, but which 
will actually cover for the individual un- 
derwriter many of the executive and ad- 
ministrative duties which are inherent in 
his job as Manager of Himself. 

We have now completed our outline of 
the world of “I do”’—the underwriter’s 


work. And 


now we Shall consider the 
world of “I am”—The underwriter him- 
self. This subject is divided into two 
parts—the underwriter’s knowledge and 


the underwriter’s attitudes. 

In our discussion of the underwriter’s 
work, the world of “I do,” we referred 
repeatedly to that which the underwriter 
must know in order to serve his client. 
Moreover, we constantly used the phrase 
“professional service.” And this phrase 
implies that in applying his knowledge 
to the particular case the underwriter 
must be motivated by an attitude of fine 
sympathy for his client’s mterests. Thus 
while discussing the underwriter’s work, 
we have suggested all that we shall say 
about the underwriter himself—his know]l- 
edge and his attitudes. You will recall 
my statement that the worlds of “I do” 
and “I am” are mutually inclusive. 

Our specific discussion of the under- 
writer’s knowledge will center in the ad- 
dresses by the president and dean of the 
\merican College of Life Underwriting— 
an institution of higher learning which 
has for its objective the education of men 
and women for professional service in 
life underwriting. This college will be 
an important factor in our work of lead- 
ing the public to appreciate the nature 
and uses of life insurance. 

Our special discussion of the under- 
writer’s attitudes will he embodied in the 
address, “Character as a Business Asset,” 
which will be delivered by a speaker who 
has achieved distinction in the worlds of 
advertising and of the ‘daily press. By 
“attitudes” we mean one’s inner reactions 
to his relationships in life—his tastes— 
his interests—his loyalties. ‘The sum of 


these reactions constitutes his philosophy 
of life—his standards of value. And these 
attitudes find their total expression in his 
character—and his character determines 
his essential worth as a man. 


The Organized Group 


We have now completed our outline of 
the subject, “The Individual Under- 
writer,” and we pass to a brief discus- 
sion of The Organized Group of Life 
Underwriters,—or to use the proper name, 
The National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

In his opening address President My- 
rick has already reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the Association during the past 
year. Later, our managing director, Mr. 
Hull, will state the ideals to which our 
members aspire in their work in the years 
to come. We have heard two of our dis- 
tinguished members utter for us the re- 
sponse which has been stirred in .our 
hearts by the loss during the past year 
of two great leaders—Edward A. Woods 
and Orville Thorp. And now let me 
say, as chairman of your program com- 
mittee, that the essential spirit of our 
program—the ideal of efficient, unselfish 
service—is dedicated as a tribute by this 
convention to these two departed friends. 

In the attainment of the objectives and 
in the achievement of the purposes ex- 
nressed and implied in our theme, The 
National Association will act in friendly 
co-operation with the other associations 
within the institution of life insurance, 
and with the organizations of insurance 
commissioners and bankers. It is fitting, 
therefore, as well as pleasing, that we 
should set aside a part of our program 
for the special purpose of extending our 
cordial welcome to the representatives of 
these distinguished groups. 

We now pass to the discussion of the 
second of the two major forces which, 
through their action and interaction, will 
aid us in leading the public to appreciate 
the nature and uses of life insurance— 
institutional advertising. 

If I should state in terms which are 
common in the field of commodity mer- 
chandising, one of the objectives which is 
implied in our theme, T should say that 
the institution of life insurance wants a 
larger share of the “consumer’s dollar.” 
Strictly speaking, however, we differ from 
the industries which are conducted pri- 
marily for private profit and which mar- 
ket consumer goods, in that what we 





really want to do—is to induce the indi- 
vidual member of the public to divert 
into his own—co-operatively conducted 
reservoir, a larger share of his present 
annual income in order that this share 
may be multiplied through profitable use 
in the basic economic activities of the 
nation while it is being conserved for 
his own use or the use of his beneficiaries 
—tomorrow—in the completion of those 
very plans which afford the dominant mo- 
tivation in his life today. 

Our competition for this larger share 
of the annual dollar expended by the in- 
dividual, is with the other satisfactions 
which he can obtain for his money— 
largely material satisfactions for immedi- 
ate enjoyment. 

And this is difficult competition because 
he does not know the proper place of 
life insurance in the economy of his home, 
in the protection of his business interests, 
and in the advancement of his other plans. 
He does not think of life insurance today 
in terms of specific needs—his concept of 
life insurance consists largely in a vague 
notion of ‘ ‘protection.” And, my friends, 
fine appreciation of anything in life—of 
any institution and its serv ice is not culti- 
vated by “twilight effects.” 

We wish to lead the individual member 
of the public to a proper evaluation of life 


‘insurance in its relation to the other satis- 


factions which he wants in life. In effect, 
we wish to lead him into a new state 
of mind—to give him .a new scale of 
values—which will incite him to adopt a 
more symmetrical, a more rational plan 
for the distribution of his annual income 
into present standard of living and into 
provision for future contingencies. 

Whereas it will be the function of the 
underwriter to apply life insurance to the 
particular case—to induce the individual 
to study his life problems and to adopt 
that plan for creating’ and managing his 
life insurance estate which will best serve 
his interests within the limitations of his 
means—it will be the functon of institu- 
tonal advertising through an organized 
campaign of education reaching the indi- 
vidual member in his moments of relaxa- 
tion create that state of mind that will 
enable the professional underwriter and 
his company to do the most effective 
work for the public good. 

Perhaps I can give you a better general 
idea of the distinction which I have in 
mind when I recall to you that during 
the war there was a sudden increase in 
the amount of new life insurance pro- 
duced and that the trend of this increase 
upward—with the exception of the re- 
action year in 1921—has gone forward. 
Did the sudden upward trend in our pro- 
duction in 1917, result from a sudden re- 
vitalization and increase in efficiency on 
the: part of our agency forces? Did we 
create this new production—or was it 
possible because something else created a 
new state of mind on the part of the 
public toward life and life insurance— 
which our agents took advantage of? 

I realize that the increased efficiency 
of our agents has contributed since the 
war to the sustaining of the new level 
of business which was established during 
the war. But I am also firmly convinced 
that the endorsement of life insurance 
which was given by the federal govern- 
ment during the war—the publicity 
which was given to the benefits of life 
insurance—coupled with the contempla- 
tion of death which came to all the men 
who joined the colors—created a state 
of mind on the part of the public which 
predisposed them to the purchase of 
more life insurance. The national con- 
cept of life insurance in 1919 was quite 
a different thing from that which it had 
been in 1916. And it was-due, I believe, 
to influences which were beyond our 
agents,—beyond the efforts of the whole 
institution of life insurance itself. We 
made good on the opportunity which 

faced us—but we did not create the op- 
i. 

Likewise, we believe that through a 
properly conducted campaign of educa- 
tional advertising institutionally conduct- 
ed—we can bring about another large ad- 
vance in the public’s knowledge and ap- 
preciation of life insurance—with its 


abundant opportunity for more business, 

The address covering this subject in 
our program will be delivered by a 
speaker whose work has achieved pre- 
eminent distinction in the fields of litera- 
ture and business. 

It is fitting that in discussing the prob- 
lem of leading the public to. appreciate 
life insurance, we should call upon a rec- 
ognized leader of thought. among the 
public to tell us his concept of life in- 
surance, and to point out to us the con- 
cept which we may in time bring to all 
the American people. We are pleased, 
therefore, that one of America’s great 
religious 'eaders, one of America’s great 
personal forces for good, should come 
to us for this purpose. 

The logi-al climax of our thinking is 
that in the end the achievement of the 
aim implicd in our theme must result in 
benefits to the nation—it must be above 
selfish interest of agent or company— 
our institution deserves to prosper only 
in the measure that it renders a larger 
measure of service to the nation. What 
would it mean to America—as a nation— 
as a people if we were to lead the public 
to a greater understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the nature and uses of life in- 
surance? We are pleased that the offi- 
cial spokesman for that great group of 
life insurance companies banded together 
in the American Life Convention has ac- 
cepted our invitation to present his mes- 
sage on “Life Insurance and the Na- 
tion’s Welfare.” 

The National Association believe that 
it is our duty and our opportunity both 
as a group and as individuals to lead the 
public to a greater appreciation of the 
nature and uses of life insurance. We 
believe that this end will be attained 
through the inter-action of two major 
forces, the personal contact with the pub- 
lic of competent, professionally-minded 
ambassadors of a great institution, ren- 
dering efficient service, and through that 
service extending good will—aided in the 
performance of that service by educa- 
tional advertising which through constant 
contact;-with the public will create in 
the public mind a concept of life insur- 
ance which will make it possible for these 
ambassadors to render a full measure of 
service. We believe that the interaction 
of these.two forces will result in both a 
horizontal and a vertical increase in the 
spread of life insurance—more people will 
be insured and each person will carry 
more ‘surance. 

We believe that when the clear white 
light cf truthful advertising shall have 
been s*ed‘on the beautiful structure and 
beneficient uses of life insurance, conser- 
vation will be less of a problem than it 
is toda When the public understands 
and a° .reciates life insurance and there- 
by becomes discriminating buyers of life 
insurance incompetent agents will not be 
able to survive in the business. Policies 
will be well-sold in the first place to 
cover specific needs, to enlightened 
clients, by men and women who know 
their business, and who apply this knowl- 
edge professionally. One present cause 
of needs lapsation will lose its force. 
Through advertising and underwriter’s 
service calls we shall keep constantly alive 
and active in the policyholder’s m ‘ind the 


noble sentiments or considerations. of 
value which originally incited him to take 
his policy. “Twisters” who. now profit 
by their. clients’ ignorance of even the 
fundamentals of life insurance will -have 
to seek other fields for their activities. 

When.the public understands that the 
institution of life insurance is as Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley has put it—a perfect 
scientific democracy which is literally 
owned by its citizens—the inc: mpetent 
legislator will not be able to “put ovet 
legislation which is inimical to the inter 
ests of the policyholders nor tax thelt 
premiums beyond: the relative!’ small 
amounts which are required {or the 
maintenance of competent stat: super 
vision. 

We believe that as a result of all these 
advantages our nation will be happ!t' 
and more prosperous—and that our peo 


ple will live longer. 
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